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<# lhere is a ship a-sailing, $#\here are profits in the cabin, i 

“| A-sailing on the sea. And markets in the hold; i 

This master ship is laden The sails are made of service, 
With proper things for thee. The binnacle is gold. 








{ind two-and-fifty voyages 

5% 

's‘4 It makes each year to you. 
A Happy New Year, Sailor, 


From the Captain and the Crew! 
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MANAGEMENT 


Receivers and Executors for 
. Lumber Manufacturing Plants 
ti:tand Timberland Estates can 
. ’ confidently entrust the suc- 
cessful solution of their prob- 
lems to us. We have the or- 
ganization for undertaking the 
entire burden of managing 
and operating. 








James D. LA & E Y & 0. 


Timber Land Factors 


Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave, 626 Henry Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vana = t Block. 
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What This 
Dealer Says 
About 





Steel Basement Windows 


“The more Vento Sash sold the easier it is to sell Vento for 
once Vento is sold to a contractor or prospective home owner 
he always orders Vento for his next job. 

“We have handled Vento Sash for over three years 
handling Vento Sash we sold about one owt Be sash > — 
After taking on Vento we have increased our sales to approx- 
imately four thousand a year. There is no sash that we have 


ever handled or have ever seen that will c i 
Steel Puttyless Sash.” since tes 


A Good LEADER for 1930 


We Sell 

Only Thru A good product, an effective plan of sales co- 

Lumber and operation, a good margin of profit. Surely, you 

Buildi can’t afford to pass up so attractive a proposition. 
utlding Write now for catalog and prices; also ask us to tell 


Supply you how this 
Dealers. One Dealer Made Over $7,000 Profit 
on VENTO Sales In One Year. 

















EN TO 


Steel Sash Company 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
































One pail of Sol- 
vay Calcium 
Chloride Brine 
is more effective 
than four pails 
of water, for fire 
extinguishing 











CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


isA times 


+ SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, 

ew York 


as effective 
as plain water 











with PARSON’S 
WHITE BRASS 
S.A. 


High speed and heavy duty bearings 
babbitted with Parsons White Brass S. A. 
insures the maximum bearing service be 
cause of its high compressive strength and 
low friction coefficient. Write for Bulletin. 


CRAMP BRASS é& IRON FOUNDRIES Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Selecting and Adapting Wood Species to Varied Uses 


purposes more numerous and of 

greater variety than any other ma- 
terial. The use of wood for multi- 
tudes of purposes is made possible by 
the adaptability of the material itself 
and by the great number of species 
of trees, with diversified qualities 
and characteristics. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that there is a 
wood for every purpose. There are, 
of course, many common uses that do 
not require nice discrimination in 
the choice of species, and because 
there are many species of woods that 
have a wide range of adaptability, 
uses may be grouped and may be 
served by any of the species that are 
most readily available. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that discrimination in use is becom- 
ing more and more important in the 
marketing of wood. The careful se- 
lection of species adapted to specific 
use is advisable as a merchandising 
service, because it promotes satisfac- 


¥ IS believed that wood is used for 


tion in the buyer and user. But dis- 
crimination in use is even more im- 
portant because it is the answer to 
the sort of propaganda that pre- 
sumes to dispose of the competition 
of wood by lumping all species to- 
gether. The chemical composition 
and physical properties of wood can- 
not be changed, but the differing 
physical properties of the multitudes 
of species offer a wider range of 
choice than is afforded even in syn- 
thetic products. 

With the perfecting of methods of 
seasoning and handling it, wood has 
become recognized as one of the most 
tractable of materials. A good illus- 
tration of this quality is afforded by 
its use as a material for the multi- 
tude of minute parts of pianos, where 
accuracy is expressed in thousandths 
of an inch and where complicated 
mechanisms must operate with the 
utmost certainty and minimum fric- 
tion. There is, in fact, reason to be- 
lieve, owing to the wide use of wood in 


its more crude forms, that the great 
possibilities of refinement in manu- 
facture and adaptation remain un- 
known and unappreciated by many 
persons, including lumbermen. 

Adaptation may well be called the 
watchword of modern industry, for 
enterprising manufacturers and sales 
organizations are constantly on the 
lookout for new uses and new mar- 
kets to which they can adapt their 
products. No industry possesses a 
raw material of greater adaptability 
and therefore greater sales possibili- 
ties than that of the lumber industry. 
Lumbermen can, however, avail 
themselves of the opportunities open 
to them only through the study of the 
properties of their material, by the 
improvement of their manufacturing 
processes and by carrying the refine- 
ments of conversion as far as is nec- 
essary to fit their product for the 
specific purposes of the particular 
market or user whose needs they seek 
to supply. 





Improving the Farm Housewife’s Workshop—the Kitchen | 


EISURE to be deserved and en- 
L joyed, should be earned, either 
by efficiency or by extra hard 
labor. Where work is to be per- 
formed efficiency may be attained by 
systematic effort or by systematic ar- 
rangement; often only by a combina- 
tion of the two. Even with the worst 
arrangement, systematic effort may 
go a long way in achieving results, 
but only at an unnecessary expend- 
iture of labor. Trying to do neces- 
sary work in an inefficient manner, 
without proper equipment and with- 
out proper arrangement, has been 
termed “working with a strong back 
and a weak mind.” Work on many 
farms is done that way; and even 
after machinery and power have 
lightened the labor of field and barn, 
the work of the household is still per- 
formed without the aid of mechanical 
equipment or proper arrangement. 
It is a big job to make available 


for the farm housewife anything like - 


the number of conveniences that the 
city housewife enjoys as a matter of 
course and almost without thought or 
conscious effort on the part of any 
member of her household. Given 


electricity for power and light, a 
whole train of conveniences is made 
possible for the farm household: 
Running water throughout the house; 
power for separator, churn and 
washing machine; and, with a cen- 
tral heating system a real bathroom 
is possible. Good light alone makes 
a vast contribution to the comfort of 
the household. 

Farm folks are subjected to one 
great handicap that most business 
folks are free from: Their workshop 
is their home, and as a consequence 
they are always confronted with their 
work. While city folks get away 
from their work by going home, farm 
folks can get away from their work 
only by leaving home. Because that 
is true, it is of the utmost importance 
that the farm household particularly 
should be provided with every labor- 
saving device and arrangement that 
can be made available. 

Certainly, nobody who is familiar 
with farm work and farm life, 
whether city resident or rural resi- 
dent, will grudge the farmer or his 
wife anything that promises to lessen 
the labor of the farm in the field, 


barn or house. It is believed that the 
kitchen is a good place to begin the 
improvement of farm life. Evidently, 
that is the view of the authorities of 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
as illustrated in the work of that in- 
stitution described in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week by Ivan D. 
Wood of the college. 

In many cases farm kitchens need 
to be remodeled and _ rearranged 
purely for purposes of convenience 
and efficiency. Many kitchens need 
more windows and different kinds of 
windows. They need built-in cup- 
boards, ironing boards and closets 
and other devices that save steps and 
otherwise reduce labor. Many kit- 
chens doubtless would be improved 
by new floors. In fact, a study of 
farm kitchens, or rather a study of 
efficiency in kitchen arrangement 
would be profitable for the lumber- 
men in farming communities. This 
need has been recognized by the 
dealers in the Nebraska association 
and the college has worked with that 
organization in increasing the knowl- 
edge of Nebraska dealers regarding 
farm building needs. 
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Facts Needed to Determine Lumber-Forestry Policy 


VERY proposal respecting a na- 
tional forestry policy must of 
necessity be predicated upon 

some notion or knowledge of the 
amount of existing lumber resources, 
the current consumption and the 
prospective needs or demands of the 
country. Most proposals so far made 
for conserving the existing supply 
and providing for its replacement 
have been predicated upon vague no- 
tions and vaguer estimates rather 
than upon facts derived from careful 
cruises or inventories. Most of the 
proposals also have been based upon 
the assumption that in future forest 
products will be utilized in the same 
volume and in the same manner as at 
present. There are enough facts 
positively known about changes in 
demand and in methods of utiliza- 
tion to challenge any policy dictated 
by conditions of the past. 


What lumbermen want to know 
and what the public ought to know is 
how much timber there is left in the 
United States. Both also want to 
know how the best possible use can 
be made of the remaining resources. 
Facts of this sort will harm nobody; 
they will help everybody and they 
will dispose once for all of the argu- 
ments of that type of propagandist 
that makes or manipulates its own 
statistics and then proposes policies 
based on such insecure foundation. 

Some months ago the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association proposed the naming of 
a Timber Conservation Board, which 
would be “solely a fact-finding and 
public educational agency, acting 
under public commission and com- 
posed of representatives not only of 
the lumber and wood-using indus- 
tries but of the public and the Gov- 


ernment.” The purpose would be to 
make a comprehensive investigation 
under public auspices of the nation’s 
timber resources and their utiliza- 
tion, “with a view to making public 
reports and recommendations of 
practical ways and means of elim- 
inating over-production and conse- 
quent waste of timber resources, and 
promoting the conservation and re- 
placement of the forests.” 

This frank and straightforward 
proposal is the best possible answer 
to the self-exploiting propaganda of 
discredited government-control en- 
thusiasts of the Pinchot type. If any 
sort of control over production and 
manufacturing methods is to be exer- 
cised, it must be dictated by indis- 
putable facts, not by exaggerated 
statements of the sort used by Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Major Ahern in the 
address summarized in this paper. 





Research Holds Great Promise for Lumber Industry 


and new products from old 

woods” concisely expresses 
the purposes that inspire research in 
the lumber industry. The sentence 
quoted is taken from an article by 
Carlile P. Winslow, director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., the first installment of 
which appears elsewhere in this 
paper. Director Winslow outlines a 
program of research in lumber and 
forest products and suggests the re- 
sulting possibilities in increased and 
improved utilization of lumber and 
wood products. Lumberman and 
timber owners have long been aware 
that the finished product of mill and 
woodworking plant is but a small 
percentage of the original basic ma- 
terial, the tree. Mr. Winslow shows 
that the wastes of lumber manufac- 
ture need not be accepted -as inevi- 
table, for the possibilities of conser- 
vation and utilization by research are 
almost limitless. 

Scientists have sometimes been 
called dreamers, but they are not 
often thought of as_ enthusiasts. 
Nevertheless, some of the possibili- 
ties suggested by Mr. Winslow can 
hardly fail to inspire optimism if not 
enthusiasm among lumbermen. Re- 
search does not always mean chemical 
analysis and microscopical examina- 


iT} Or products from new woods 


tion. Science can test the methods of 
putting a frame house together and 
determine which produce the sturdi- 
est structure at the lowest cost. The 
results already attained at the labora- 
tory in frame construction tests are 
illuminating and point the way to 
better use of lumber and therefore 
wider sale of it for building purposes. 

Everybody who makes any pre- 
tence of keeping abreast of the times 
knows that America uses immense 
quantities of paper, which means 
wood pulp, or trees. Mr. Winslow 
says that the material left in the 
woods in connection with Douglas fir 
logging, if converted into pulp for 
white paper would supply nearly one- 
third of the country’s requirements. 
He shows that there are other facts 
in relation to the West Coast forests 
that give that section many advan- 
tages as a source of pulpwood and 
pulp. Certainly, the current situa- 
tion in the lumber industry is such as 
to encourage research in the possi- 
bilities of profit from other sources 
than lumber. 

From the earliest period the United 
States has led the world as a source 
of supply of naval stores, the yellow 
pine sections of the South being the 
centers of the industry. Wasteful 
methods have characterized the crop- 
ping of the trees until recent years. 


But notwithstanding improvements 
already made, Mr. Winslow points 
out, there remain problems that re- 
quire research in naval stores meth- 
ods and processes in order that the 
industry may be perpetuated and its 
profits made secure. 

Not the least interesting part of 
Mr. Winslow’s paper are his observa- 
tions with respect to lignin, a con- 
stituent of wood about which little is 
known. Though it is a large part of 
the wood substance and though it 
cements the fibers of wood together 
and therefore is an indispensable 
element in wood, yet lignin is wasted 
in pulp manufacture and is the cause 
of the stream pollution associated 
with that industry. The same quali- 
ties that make lignin an indispensable 
ingredient of wood, if they could be 
availed of might come pretty close to 
revolutionizing the methods of utiliz- 
ing forest products. There is in Mr. 
Winslow’s contribution much besides 
discussion of the subjects and sub- 
stances here alluded to that should 
arrest the attention of lumbermen. 
The research proposed is greatly 
needed because it promises to make 
valuable contributions to the prac- 
tical solution of the industry’s most 
pressing problem, which is to convert 
its raw material into products that 
are marketable at a profit. 
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Inculcating the Home Owning Idea 


Our local real estate board, of which I am 


a member, has a luncheon meeting every 
Thursday, at which various problems of the 
industry are discussed. The principal thing 
that can be said in its favor is that it rarely 
passes any resolutions. In a round table dis- 
cussion last Thursday someone suggested 
that those of us in this community who are 
trying to make a living out of the construc- 
tion industry, ought to be doing something 
toward persuading the public to buy homes, 
rather than a thousand and one other things. 
Homes are not selling, and those who are 
directly in the real estate business seem to 
feel that the idea of home ownership is on 
the down grade. They think they see an ever 
decreasing disposition on the part of the 
public to purchase and own their homes. We 
actually have a scarcity of residences here; 
many people are coming in and are having 
the time of their lives finding places to live, 
but all want to rent. The result is that a 
great many homes which have been built in 
the last few months for purpose of sale are 
now rented, the owners having been forced 
to do this, in order to carry the property and 
keep from going broke. 

Suggestion was made that a campaign of 
advertising might be carried on in the local 
newspapers calculated to build up a senti- 
ment in the public mind in favor of home 
ownership and thus stimulate business. Such 
campaign might be supported financially by 
contributions of different firms directly in- 


terested in the construction and sale of 
homes. This, of course, will take in real 
estate men, banks, material men ete. A com- 


mittee was appointed to look into the mat- 
ter and report back to the board. I am a 
member of that committee. We have had one 
meeting and we are going to keep to work 
at it until we see what can be done. 

So far as I recall, there has not been any 
Similiar campaign carried on in any com- 
munity, but if there has, I felt you would 
know about it and could place me in touch 
with such community, that we might gain 
something from their experience. I know 
that considerable has been done by indi- 
vidual dealers and groups of dealers, but 
what I have in mind is an absolutely unsel- 
fish campaign and while supported by various 
public interests, will be conducted in the 
name of, and only in the name of, the local 
real estate board.—INQuiRy No. 2,425. 


[This letter comes from an executive of a 
West Virginia retail lumber concern. The 
conditions described indicate that the commun- 
ity is ripe for such a promotion campaign as 
proposed. It is inferred that so far as plans 
have taken form they contemplate the use of 
newspaper space in advocating home building 
and home owning. If advertising space is used 
in this manner, it will have to be identified 
with somebody, and perhaps it is as well to 
identify it with the real estate board. A num- 
ber of years ago, a group of retailers in an 
Illinois county carried on some advertising of 
this sort, not, however, as is recalled, stressing 
home building so much as the use of lumber 
for building, and the patronizing of local 
dealers. 

Some years ago a group of concerns sup- 
plying material and services in connection with 
home building and furnishing carried on a 
similar campaign in an Iowa city. In that case, 
each of the concerns contributed to the cam- 
paign by carrying and paying for a small ad- 
vertising space on the “Home Builders’ Page” 
in the local newspaper. These advertisements 
were arranged on all sides of a central square 
in which was carried a picture of a house with 
the floor layout. The plan and the picture, 
which were supplied by the group, occupied 
space contributed by the newspaper itself. By 
this means of co-operation, it is seen, the local 
newspaper obtained a considerable amount of 
advertising, but at the same time made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the program in behalf 


of home building. Incidental to the publishing 
of the house plans and the advertising of sup- 
plies and services, was the use of considerable 
so called editorial matter, in other parts of the 
newspaper, 

It is believed that it would be practicable in 
a city of the size of that from which this 
inquiry comes, for the lumbermen, contractors, 
plumbers, steamfitters, electricians, painters, 
hardwaremen, and even including furniture 
dealers and perhaps some others, to assemble 
their advertising on a home builders’ page 
somewhat in the manner already described. In 
the center, in connection with the house plans 
and supplementing a description of the house, 
might be run a few paragraphs about the ad- 
vantages of home ownership. 

From time to time, over a period of many 
years, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pub- 
lished editorial and other articles in, which have 
been stressed the opportunities and advantages 
of home ownership. But as loose copies of the 
paper are kept only a relatively short time, 
many of these articles are now available only 
in the bound volumes which are accessible in 
the files only or in public libraries. 

The campaign contemplated by this inquirer 
is not only commendable from a community 
development viewpoint, but if persisted in it 
should bring profit and prosperity to those par- 
ticipating in it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will welcome information from dealers and 
others who have engaged in similar work.— 
Ep1tor. ] 


Exports of American sawmill products for 
the months of January to September, inclusive, 
were valued at $84,600,000 in 1929, as compared 
with $81,200,000 in 1928. 


om . 

Simplified Retail Accounting Systems 

It is our impression that during the last 
few years a great many lumber dealers have 
been prevailed upon to install bookkeeping 
systems and cost records that are entirely 
too expensive to maintain. This includes 
some of the systems endorsed by certain lum- 
ber dealer associations. 

We would be interested in receiving re- 
sponses both from dealers operating indi- 
vidual yards and those who also operate 
several branch yards in connection, who fee] 
that they have solved their accounting prob- 
lems in a way that enables them to operate 
economically with a simplified system that 
gives them accounting and cost records.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,424. 


[This inquiry comes from a midwest retail 
lumber concern, with the request that it be 
treated in confidence. It is believed that most 
retailers recognize the importance of account- 
ing systems so well adapted to their businesses 
as to enable them to detect leaks, determine 
trends and derive other information essential to 
the proper conduct of business. Evidently, 
what this inquirer seeks is testimony of dealers 
themselves regarding their own accounting sys- 
tems, which they have had in practical use 
long enough to enable them to speak with con- 
fidence regarding their value. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be very glad indeed to re- 
ceive responses from dealers who, as the in- 
quirer states, are “operating individual yards 
and those who also operate several branch 
yards in connection, who feel that they have 
solved their accounting problems in a way that 
enables them to operate economically with a 
simplified system that gives them accounting 
and cost records.”—EpITor. | 
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Amid the many improve- |there may be 
ments in woodworking machin- 


been called, none have struck 


revolution in any branch than | transportation 
a new machine now being |ing scarcity 
brought to 
Greenlee Bros. of Chicago, 
which at one stroke works out | 


* 


|able quantities of choice wal- 
ery to which our attention has | nut timber which will be val- 
uable when rendered accessi- 
us as working a more complete | ble to market through better 


of this 
perfection by | makes it sought after. 


two |is completed to El Paso. Every 
at lumber mill in eastern Texas 


'ent outlook not more than half 
‘of that amount will be fur- 
nished. If men of large capi- 
|tal could be induced to come 
|here and put in tramways— 
lone from Wiess Bluff on the 
least, amd one from Brushy 
| Bluff, on the west side of the 
Neches, penetrating the dense 


found consider- 


facilities. Grow- 
timber 


* * 


The Texas & Pacific Con-/| pine forest on either side of 
a door mortise of any length, | struction Co. will demand one 
cleaning it and leaving it ready | thousand carloads of lumber 
for use and at the rate of from | this year, and eight or ten 


'the river, throwing their tim- 
|ber into the tidewater, our 
mills could be kept running 
the year round and the parties 
|engaged in the timber business 
'would realize a handsome profit 
‘on their investment. 


fifteen to twenty a minute, | thousand more before the road 
working if desired on 
stiles of sash or blinds 
once, 
** * 


At Lexington, Ky., there is 
one sawmill. It is something 


of a novelty as there had not | 


been such a thing there for 
many years. The reason for 
the sawmill is found in the 
fact that there are scattering 
lots of walnut, oak, cherry and 
ash of a very good quality 
standing along the lines of the 
various railroads centering in 
Lexington, owned mainly by 
farmers. Last spring a couple 
of Ohioans, Messrs. Fitts & 
Rule, erected a circular mill, 
capable of cutting 1,300,000 
feet of hardwood in a season. 
In many sections of Kentucky 


will be called upon until fur- 
'ther notice for every plank and 
post it can supply. 

* * * 

Horace Taber & Sons, Man- 
istee, Mich. are having built 
|by Filer, Stowell & Co., one 
of their new patent double sid- 
ing and clapboard machines 
|with edger and four head block 
carriage. 

* * * 

What is most needed just 
now, both on the Neches and 
Sabine, says the Beaumont 
Lumberman, is capital in the 
timber jbusiness. The demand 
on Beaumont and Orange for 
1880 will not fall short of 150,- 
000,000 feet and from the pres- 





*“* * 

The B. L. Anderson Co., of 
this city, can carry off the di- 
|ploma for the most elaborate 
|colored card that ever has been 
|known to emanate from a lum- 
iber office. It is a highly col- 
ored lithograph, about 15x20 
inches, containing a view of 
‘the company’s yard on Laflin 
Street and a load of “Peck’s 
Perfect” in tow of a very hand- 
some span of dapple gray 
horses. It is useful as well as 
|ornamental as the central piece 
is a table of joist and scantling 
measurement which will be of 
| practical value to every retail 
‘dealer who receives it. 
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Southern Piners Not Eager for Orders at Present List 


Southern pine manufacturers have been showing a some- 
what firmer attitude toward prices, not because there has 
been any increase in current demand, but because produc- 
tion in the South is being seriously curtailed by recent 
rains, snows and cold weather. Shipments of the larger 
mills during the two weeks ended Dec. 21 fell behind their 
bookings, partly because some business had been placed 
for deferred shipment. But many mills are encountering 
dificulty in loading, and transit shipments from small 
mills have practically ceased. Most of the retail yards 
are holding back until after the first of the year, and may 
delay for another week or two. Present prices, however, 
are a strong inducement to stocking up for future needs. 
The mills expect to be able to obtain better returns, and 
are very reluctant to take on orders for other than imme- 
diate shipment. The market will probably receive its 
strongest support during the next month or so from rail- 
roads and other public utilities, which have announced proj- 
ects that call for large quantities of lumber. Export de- 
mand is reported to be good, especially that from Latin- 
American countries. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Slow But Prices Steady 


Business in North Carolina pine was seasonably dull 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 21, though an increase in 
inquiry encourages the belief that sales will be larger 
soon after New Year. Buying in New England and eastern 
markets has been very conservative, and stocks will need 
early replenishment. The mills have fair order files, largely 
for shipment after Jan. 1. Mill stocks are not heavy, as 
shipments so far this year have amounted to 99 per- 
cent of production. The cut was down to 37 percent be- 
low average during the week ended Dec. 21, and there will 
be heavy curtailment over the year end, even planing mills 
shutting down. Some stiffening of quotations is expected. 
Prices reported on sales during the two weeks ended Dec. 
15 showed little change from the levels of the preceding 
two weeks—rough boards in general were slightly firmer, 
while dressed items, including kiln dried roofers, were a 
trifle softer. Sales of practically all items were smaller 
than in the preceding two weeks. 

Shipments of Georgia air dried roofers during the two 
weeks ended Dec. 15 amounted to only 540,000 feet, com- 
pared with 2,530,000 feet the preceding two weeks, but 
average price had advanced from $18.32 to $18.64. More 
recent sales of 6-inch have been at $16 to $16.50, and lower 
offers are being refused. The year-end shutdown will be 
much more extensive than usual. 


Arkansas Pine Mills Expect Market to Strengthen 


The report of Arkansas soft pine shipments for the week 
ended Dec. 21 showed that business continued slow; but 
there were 99 cars shipped that week compared with 68 
the preceding week, the difference being largely accounted 
for by shipments of 20 cars to Iowa and 10 to Virginia. 
Some large orders for industrial crating stock are reported, 
and it appears that concessions have been allowed by cer- 
tain of the mills on dimension and boards for such uses. 
Orders for these were for immediate loading. Firmer quo- 
tations are being made on material to be shipped after the 
first of the year. Sales reports for the week ended Dec. 21 
show little fluctuation in values from recent levels. Boards 
and dimension were sold at about the prices of the last 
few weeks, but these are not considered satisfactory. Most 
shed stocks are steady, through flat grain flooring is not as 
strong as edge grain, and casing and base are apparently 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 





softer. Orders for future shipment at present prices are 
not inviting to the mills, as they believe the market will 
strengthen. While they have had a surplus of boards, their 
stocks of dimension and shed items are subnormal, and 
operations have recently been greatly restricted by snow 
and cold weather, which have affected especially the small 
mills. A larger volume of retail yard inquiry is expected 
soon after the first of the year. 


Douglas Fir Markets Are Slow; Prices Somewhat Softer 


Sales prices of Douglas fir were lower Dec. 28 than they 
were the preceding week, despite expectations of a gain in 
bookings, based on larger inquiry from rail territory. Un- 
filled orders were 33 percent of gross stocks Dec. 21, and 
many mills have been eager for business. There have been 
predictions of a very extensive shutdown, that will help to 
strengthen the position of the mills, but these are rather too 
indefinite to stimulate forward buying, in face of the fact 
that quotations have continued to soften. The actual cut 
during the week ended Dec. 21 made 62 percent of capacity, 
while some reports indicate a cut of 60 percent of capacity 
in January and February. The domestic cargo markets— 
Atlantic coast and California—are well stocked and dull, but 
stocks in rail territory are low and prospects therefore are 
brighter. [Export trade has been slow, but may be expected 
to revive early in the new year. 


Inquiry for Western Pines Improving ; Prices Firm 


Reports indicate that quotations on most items of Inland 
Empire and California pines are firmly held. While mill 
stocks are larger than at the first of the year, the accumula- 
tion has been in shop and selects, on which occasional con- 
cessions have been reported, but dry stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 
common are in rather low supply, and prices on these main- 
tain their levels. California sugar and Idaho white pines 
appear to be in shorter supply and stronger than are Cali- 
fornia white and Pondosa. Industrial users, wholesalers 
and retail yards have worked their assortments down to 
the minimum, and inquiries and orders are gaining. In the 
week ended Dec. 21, 76 Inland Empire mills sold 92 per- 
cent of their output, and 25 California mills sold 24 percent 
more than they cut. Production in both regions is rapidly 


Hardwood Demand Improving; Output Being Reduced 


Among hardwood producers of the South there is becom- 
ing more evident a determination to curtail production to 
such a point that it will balance orders, a number of mills 
having announced extended shutdowns over the year-end, 
while in many sections the output has been reduced be- 
cause bad weather has put a stop to logging. Production 
in the North has recently been making a good deal smaller 
percentage of capacity than it did last year. 

The most active division of the market is the export, 
and considerable more business is expected from overseas. 
Wood-using plants supplying the automotive industry are 
showing more activity, and buyers are beginning to scout 
for supplies. The furniture plants are taking only their 
day-to-day requirements, and are expected to continue do- 
ing so until after the January shows test out their new 
style offerings. The interior trim plants find business dull, 
but hope to benefit soon from the large amount of civic 
construction announced, while the general consensus is 
that home building and remodeling, especially on the 
farms, will be larger. Flooring plants also report few or- 
ders, but there has been some improvement following’ re- 
cent cuts in prices, for a good proportion of the distrib- 
ters have concluded that this is a favorable time to stock up. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 71 to 75 
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duct of business. 
nating new slogans, 


review of the 

Cheer up, old top. A worm is the only 
thing that can’t fall down. 

* . . 

Efficiency first, economy second. 

. . * 

The fellow that never makes a mistake 

must be a lonesome cuss. 
* * . 
Cultivate the habit of success, guard against 
the habit of failure. 
> ” * 
I can do anything I want to, if I want to. 
. > * 

The only way to reach harmony, happi- 
ness and success is to be able to get 
along with our fellow men. 

. * * 

The reason why men who mind their own 
busines succeed is because they have so 
little competition. 

./* * 

Knowledge is an asset the result of which 
is profit. The better one is informed the 
greater his possibilities for success. 

>. « 7 
Difficulties are the things that show what 


men are. 
> > > 
Pray, but when you get off 


knees, hustle. 


yes, your 


> . * 
[ will find a way or make one. 
> . * 


Application and hard work spell SUC- 
CESS. 
* . * 
It is easier to be critical than correct. 


> . * 
Thought, to be worth while, must com- 
plete itself in action. 
> = * 


Impossible is a word to be found only in 
the dictionary of fools. 


. . . 
Know your costs and demand a profit. 
~~ oo. OO. 


Be sure you are right, then go ahead. 
> * * 
Kindness is remembered long after clever- 


ness is forgotten. 
* * o 


Do not brood over the past or dream of 
the future but seize the instant and get 
your lesson from the hour. 


Mottoe 


Now that the holiday celebrations are practically 
over and the new year has been ushered in with the 
proper amount of enthusiasm, this would appear to 
be a favorable time to consider new year resolutions, 
slogans, mottoes etc., that may be helpful in the con- 
There is no especial need for origi- 
mottoes, epigrams and clever 
paragraphs devoted to business philosophy. 
only to salvage some of these from the past. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recalled a 





publication. 


We need 
A hasty 


Weak men wait for 
men make them. 
. ” ~ 
Things don’t turn up in the world until 
somebody turns them up. 
* * 7 


Work and smile. 
> * * 


opportunities; strong 


Promptness is the essence of all good busi- 
ness, the lack of it the cause of most 


failures. 
a +. * 


An opportunity will make you ridiculous 
unless you are prepared for it. 
* > « 
Promptness takes the drudgery out of an 


occupation. 
* J 


Pluck wins. It always wins, though days 
be slow and nights be dark twixt days 
that come and go, still pluck will win. 
Its average is sure. He wins the most 
who can the most endure, who faces 
issues and who never shirks, who waits 
and watches and who always works. 


* * . 
Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty. 
. * * 


Health and cheerfulness, and not lip stick, 


make beauty. 
. * 


They sez all things comes to dem who 
waits, but I alluz found I got ’em quicker 
when I went atter ’em. 

> * * 
Don’t lose your temper lest it be a bad 


one. 
* * * 


Happiness is a contagion that it is a virtue 


to spread. 
+ ” 


He is truly rich who has a host of friend- 
ships. 

* . * 

Suecess is measured by contributions to 
the world’s happiness. 

* . * 

Friendships need not only to be made but 

to be kept in repair. 
. 7 * 

The merchant who is in love with his 
goods and has sufficient personality to 
impart that feeling to others will find 
that it spreads like sunshine and makes 
a bright path leading straight to success. 


People always have time to talk and we might as well talk 
part of the time about building and repair. 


s of Past Salvaged 
jor the Future 





number of such mottoes, slogans etc., that have been 
published, most of them sent in by readers of this 
For the benefit of the new members of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader family and also to 
impress them upon the older members who may have 
forgotten them, some of these are being salvaged 
herewith, while mixed among them are others com- 
piled from various sources. 
found on the desks or walls of lumber offices through- 
out the country: 


Many of these may be 


Let the other fellow do most of the talk- 
ing; let him think you are a fool if 
necessary because that fact does not need 
to be decided today. 

. * * 

Learn, do, try. 

* * : 

No circle is so narrow as not to offer op- 
portunities to do good. 

. * * 

Happiness is earned by giving as well as 
by getting. 

* * oa 

Helpfulness marks a long step onward in 
the march of mankind. 

- * . 

Each is strong only as made so by the 
faith of friends. 

* * ” 

Doing good is a sure means of achieving 
real greatness. 

* * * 

Finally, the world asks what were you? 
Not what had you? 


* * * 
To knowing must be added doing. 
* + * 


The slothful man says “there is a lion in 
the way,” but the lion quickly gets out 
of the way of the hustler. 

. * * 

Winners are never quitters; quitters are 

never winners. 


* * 
You believe in your business—SAY SO. 


If you never do any more than you are 
paid for, you never get paid for more 
than you do. 


* * od 
Observe the postage stamp, it sticks to one 
thing until it gets there. 
. * * 
Give service—actions speak louder than 
words, 
: * * 
When you are right, fight to the last ditch. 
When you are wrong, admit it. 
* * ” 
Have confidence in yourself; make your- 
self fit. 
. * * 


Be fair and do at least one 
every day in the year. 


decent act 
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Dressing Up the Old Office to Fit the Times 


The Traveling Salesman Takes a Slap at the Retailer Who Is Content to Let 
His Grandfather Show All the Progressiveness in the Family 


“Lumbermen always cut a big figure in modernizing campaigns. 
They willingly become chairmen of clean-up, paint-up campaigns, too. 
But charity begins at home. Why don’t they try out some of their 
improvement ideas on their own places?” 

Traveling Salesman thus exploded as he sat in his office, high above 
the bustling Chicago traffic, and contemplated what the new year will 
bring to some of the retail lumber yards he visits. He was speaking in 
a friendly tone, for he wants these lumbermen to succeed, but he did 
seem a trifle disgusted—about the same attitude a mother-eagle must 
have when the little eaglets prefer to remain lazy but comfortable in 
their lofty nest instead of attempting to fly. So many men, when they 
propound ripe ideas, lean back in their chairs and gesture futilely with 
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“The lumberman had a pile of worthless stuff around” 


indolent pencils. But not Traveling Salesman. He sat upright or a 
little leaned forward—very much alive and very much. alert. 

“They're a lot of mighty fine men, those retail lumbermen,” he con- 
tinued, “and 1 like to talk to them. But it does get my goat to see 
them so satisfied! They are in the same lumber office their fathers, and 
their grandfathers, had, and they never think of changing it. ‘The 
grandfathers sold lumber to men who drove ox teams, and probably 
had the correct method of appealing to the customers of those times. 
The fathers sold lumber to men who drove horses, and lived in some- 
thing besides log houses, but they weren’t so far out of line with the 
line of thought in their day. 

“But now take a look at the man guiding the business! He will do in 
1930 just the same as he did in 1929, and in 1928, and all the years 
before that. He reasons that if such methods were good enough to 
let his father, and his grandfather, make a good living and leave a 
little something, they will be good enough for him to do the same 
thing. He forgets that his grand-dad made all his money by keeping 
up with the times as they were then, and so did the next generation. 
They sold, then, what the customer wanted and they sold it in the way 
he wanted to buy it. They had the business wisdom to do that, and 
that’s how they made their money. That same business sense would 
make the grandfather, if he were living now, or the father, either—it 
would make him realize he must keep up with the times. It would 
make him realize that the old office he planned so carefully and built so 
well was all right then but is not all right now. The man that was 
smart enough to start such a successful business would be smart enough 
now to change it to fit modern times. I'll bet some of the old-time 
lumbermen would do worse’n turn over in their graves if they could 
see how the business is being run now, with the present owner neglect- 
ing to bring the place up to modern times.” 

Traveling Salesman began to warm up to his subject now, and to 
“come down to cases.” 

“For instance, take a place I know about, up in Wisconsin. I went 
in there, and the place was just filthy. All sorts of stuff thrown around 
—not a bit of use in the world. Parts of old machinery that no one 
would think of using any more. An old worn-out cream separator. A 
rusty chain. Some boards, and plenty of sawdust. A lot of such stuff, 
there in the rear part of the office. And all over the walls and ceilings 
such a maze of cobwebs as I hope I'll never see anywhere else. 

“‘For Pete’s sake, Bill,’ I said, ‘why don’t you get a lot of this stuff 


out of the office? It won’t ever do you any good, or anybody else, 
either?’ And what do you think he said? ‘Why, I dunno. I thought 
somebody might come in some time and need some of these things, so I 
just kept ’em around.’ 

“And then there was another place I went, where the lumberman had 
a pile of worthless stuff around, in about the same way. Among all 
the big bunch of corruption was what was left of an old wagon wheel. 
Just the rim, and the hub, and I think about two or three spokes. ‘Now 
why on earth,’ I said to him, ‘do you keep that old thing around here? 
Nobody’s gonna come in here for repair parts for a wagon like that.’ 
Oh, yes, he had a reply. ‘That is what’s left of the wheel offa the 
first wagon my grandfather used when he started up this yard away 
back when.’ That gave me a kind of an idea, and I asked him why 
he didn’t put a support of some kind out from his roof, and hang the old 
wheel there. ‘It’s not doing you any good there where you’ve got it, 
and if you had it out in front, hanging up like that, you’d probably 
get some real advertising value out of it,’ I told him. Well, he'd 
never thought of that, but he guessed he might try it. [ve never been 
back there since, it just happens, so I don’t know if he ever did put 
the wheei up. 

“But say, I know of a few who have taken the old yards, and have 
dressed them up like modern business places, and are doing well. You 
know what I mean. The old grandfathers and fathers had to sell lumber 
to men, and of course the men liked to come into a place where they 
could loaf around a stove, and swap yarns, and chaw tobacco, and 
spit at the stove door. But a lumberman now, if he’s going to sell any- 
thing much, has got to sell to women. They may not like it—it’s a 
take it or leave it proposition—but that’s a fact. And women won't 
go into such a place as the old lumber yards used to be and many still 
are. They'll buy their building materials somewhere else, and it may 
be a nice store where they can buy steel, or it may be a mail order. 
catalog. Women reason that they can open a mail order catalog with- 
out getting their dress dirty, which is more than can be said about 
going into some lumber offices I’ve seen. 

“Well, some of the modern lumbermen—those that really are modern 
—are realizing all this, and are fixing up the old places. There are lots 
of them around. I know of a good many retail yards, down in the 
dumps right now because they’re so dirty no one will patronize them if 
they can help it, that could be dolled up and made into real money 
makers. There’s plenty of money in retail lumbering if it’s done right. 

“Listen! I’m not talking theory. I’ve seen it done. I'll tell you about 
just one, though there are others. But I’m expecting a phone call 
that’s to give me an order, so I'll only have time to tell you about one. 
| Eprror’s NorE—No dirty laughter, now, for he got that order.] This 
yard is up in Minnesota. Not so awful long ago it was one of these 
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“Tore out the front of this big shed” 





























seedy, down-at-the-heel places like I’ve just been telling you about. 
Nobody knows when and if it was ever painted. It was a big lumber 
shed, with a sort of lean-to office, and plenty of weeds in front of the 
whole thing. Not an inviting sort of place. And not much business, 
either. The old boy that owned it said the people in his town didn’t 
take to lumber very much,.and preferred something else to wood. 
“Well, you know those stories you’ve been running in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN about the college man in the lumber business? Here’s one 
example. A young college man, who knew something about lumber, 
bought this yard. He knew something about lumber, as | say, but he 
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mail Te eeeen 
knew a lot about people, and what they like to buy, and how they “And after it was all done, I drove by there one day on one of my Mm 
like to buy it. The first thing he did was to tear out the entire front of regular trips. I happened to have my wife with me, and she looked i 
this big shed. He moved the office from the lean-to, and put it in a at this place, and wanted me to go slower so she could see better, and 
better location, with a little space for display. There had been two _ then she said, ‘Oh, I'd like to go into a lumber yard like that. It'd be 
rickety doors to the big shed, but he made just one good big substantial fun to buy stuff at a piace fixed up as cute as that is.’ 
pair. And he put flower boxes on the outside of the doors, so when “I guess other women felt the same way about it, and the men, too, 
they shut it would look like one big long flower box. Then he painted for business picked up at that lumber yard. The new owner never sighs 
the entire place. And after that he put flowers in the flower boxes, that people in his town don’t take to lumber very much. He takes 
and made a nice lawn out in front, with pretty little shrubs and all lumber to them. There was plenty of business for somebody there all 
that, and vines climbing up the telephone poles. It didn’t take very the time. A little money put into modernizing the old yard and office 
long, for really he didn’t do so much real new building—just modernized is bringing in a lot of money now.” 
what he had, and made it attractive. Just then the phone rang, and the writer executed a fade-away. 
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()ne Friend to Another— 
A Thought for the New Year 


Dec. 30, 1929. 
DEAR JIMMIE: 


I noticed this morning that some of the banks 
had signs out in front of their places of business 
saying ‘Start Your 1930 Christmas Club Today.” 

| presume one of the reasons they were display- 
ing these signs was to get people who received 
money for Christmas presents to deposit this 
money in a Christmas fund for next year; also as a 
reminder to some of the folks who were getting 
along in years that they could start a Christmas fund 
for a grandson or some loved one. 

I was just wondering what you would think about 
hanging out in front of your lumber yard a great 
big sign extending across the street, “Start Your 
Home Owning Christmas Club Now."’ Perhaps you 
might want to change the wording a little—you 
might want to say “‘Make Yourself a Christmas Pres- 
ent of a Home Next Year or Year After. 
Saving Now.” 

’ Wouldn't you be willing to issue an interest-bear- 

ing certificate for every $25 to $50 deposited each 
month on a Christmas gift of a home for some 
young fellow? Why not say something about it in 
your local advertising? Address the young men. 
Say, “When you are talking to your sweetheart, you 
might suggest that it would be a good thing to buy 
a lot and improve it—set out some rose bushes and 
trees. Of course, leave a place for the home. You 
would have a lot of fun fixing up the lot, in the 
meantime putting money in a Christmas Club to 
apply on the home.” 

You say this would be something different. 
That's true, but you know this is an age of progress. 

We had some folks in for supper at our house the 
other night and they were telling about something 
new that I had never come very close to before, 
and it was this: Their preacher was returning from 
Europe on the Leviathan and he had arranged 
with the assistant pastor to send a message to their 
church when the ship was 500 miles out at sea and 
the congregation was to send a message back to him. 
So on a Sunday evening at ten minutes to nine this 
preacher radioed a message to New York from the 
Leviathan, the voice was picked up through the 
telephone and transmitted to the church. They had 
amplifiers in the church, so that the congregation 
all heard his voice. The assistant preacher immedi- 
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ately telephoned a message to New York which was 
radioed to the ship. It all transpired in a few min- 
utes. 

Something new, I'll say! 

While many new things are going on in the busi- 
ness world, I just want to say that there are a lot 
of fundamental things that haven't changed. I re- 
fer particularly to the fact that mechanical appara- 
tus, efficiency programs and engineering feats do 
not supply all the things that a man’s soul needs. 
He needs to keep his spirit in tune and to feed his 
spirit just as much as he needs to feed his body. 
Sounds like preaching. No, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the progress of the world. 


I was reminded of this the other day when a 
friend of mine who came back from Washington 
asked me this question: 

“Did you ever write to the President of the 
United States and tell him how glad you are that 
he is the President and what a fine service he is 
rendering and how you would like to have him take 
time once in a while to think of the spiritual and 
intellectual growth of our country?”’ 

He said, “I'll bet a dollar you never wrote such 
a letter. When you write to the President you want 
something—and that is the way it is with everybody 
else. They write and ask him to fix the tariff, or 
they want somebody appointed to some office, or 
to be careful that he doesn’t do this or that.” 

I think that is true, and I had to plead guilty. 

The next time you write to the President, Jim- 
mie, you tell him that you hope he won't wear him- 
self out and that he should take a little time off 
once in a while to think about where we are all 
going and what is going to happen to us—some- 
thing else besides asking him for an appointment 
for a job of some sort. 

You would be surprised at how much good that 
would do you, as well as him. 

Somebody thought of an awfully clever idea this 
year in furnishing Christmas letterheads. I look for 
the time to come when lumbermen will furnish 
Christmas trees to all of their customers. 
think it would be nice? 


I wish you and all the kiddies a Happy New 
Year. 


Don't you 


Sincerely yours, ‘ 
E. C. Hore, Manager American Lumberman. 
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Approve Timber Conservation Board 


Plan Definitely Endorsed by Lumbermen—Railroads, Airplane Builders, Silo Manufac. 
turers, School Authorities Respond to TX Activities in Behalf of Wood 


Approves Wood Silo Campaign 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 30—After read- 
ing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation pamphlet on lumber for silos, the 
sales manager of the Independent Silo Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., wrote: 

Manufacturers of wood have been 
fighting their battle singlehanded for many 
years. We congratulate you for the wisdom 
displayed in prominently mentioning the sub- 


silos 


ject of the lumber silo and we thank you for 
the assistance such advertising will give us. 

The Portland Cement Association has been 
spending thousands upon thousands of dollars 
during the last few years in an effort to 
strangle the manufacturers of wood silos. 
Against such odds this concern has enjoyed 


a steady growth, but we have been forced to 
fight them as an individual silo producer 
against a tremendous organization. Under 
such circumstances you may realize and un- 
derstand the depth of our appreciation of the 
unheralded support you are now giving us. 
I sincerely hope your ads will continue to be 
run in farm papers and that the wood silo 
will be given a prominent place in every ad. 

We have always (and still) maintained that 
the only practical silo for service in the North- 
west or in any cold part of this country is a 
silo of wood construction; and those who have 
had any reasonable amount of experience sup- 
port us in this view. 

The campaign you are promoting is bound 
to produce a favorable reaction, especially 
when the ads contain such strong unqualified 
endorsements as Mr. Palmer has given to wood 
silos. 


*_ * * 


Using Standard School Plans 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 30—The depart- 
ments of education of ten States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia—are using for the erection of rural 
schools “Standard Plans and Specifications” in 
the preparation of which the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association played an im- 
portant part. 

The service was instituted by representatives 
from various States in order to eliminate the 
maintenance of an extensive architectural serv- 
ice by the departments of education. Rural 
school buildings are easily adaptable to uni- 
formity. The supervisor of rural school plan- 
ning for Oklahoma in a recent interview dem- 
onstrated from his files how simple it is to 
assemble sheets. to furnish a complete plan for 


any type of school house. 
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Canadians See Constructive Step 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.— Canadian 
railroad officials recently advised H. L. Bravo, 
of the New York office of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, that they were 
much interested in the development by lumber 
manufacturers of the United States of grade- 
marked and standardized lumber. The Cana- 
dian railroad men expressed the belief that 
“Tree”-mark, grade-marked lumber would be 
the most constructive step that could be taken 
and developed by their own lumber manufac- 
turers. 

During the interview Mr. Bravo learned, 
among other things, that one railroad is using 
100,000,000 feet of lumber annually, including 
4,000,000 feet for decking freight cars. The 
chief of car equipment on that particular line 
reported the cost of car construction and 
maintenance on the single-sheathed box car 
about 15 percent less than the steel-sheathed 
wood-lined box car. He added that this was 


primarily due to the increased cost of deliver- 
ing steel-sheathed cars to their lines in Can- 
ada, but, on the whole, he found the single- 
sheathed car more economical to construct and 
maintain, regardless of this fact. 

Mr. Bravo reported that the incising of green 
ties to eliminate checks during storage and be- 
fore they are creosoted is meeting with favor 
on the Canadian railroads. These incisions are 





Timber Conservation Board 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.— 
One of the important actions taken by 
the executive committee of the direc- 
tors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the recent 
meeting in Hot Springs, Ark., was its 
unanimous approval of a resolution 
approving the recommendation of the 
forestry committee contained in the 
statement of Oct. 31, 1929, by George 
S. Long as chairman, that a timber 
conservation board be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 
Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager, in his report to the directors at 
the Longview, Wash., meeting in Au- 
gust outlined the need for such a 
board. The matter had been under 
consideration for about a year and 
was definitely approved at the Hot 
Springs meeting. 

The purpose of the proposed tim- 
ber conservation board is to make a 
comprehensive investigation under 
public auspices of the nation’s timber 
resources and their utilization “with a 
view to making public reports and 
recommendations of practical ways 
and means of eliminating over-pro- 
duction and consequent waste of tim- 
ber resources, and promoting the con- 
servation and replacement of the for- 
ests.” 

Such a plan, it was pointed out, 
should, if intelligently conducted, be 
a help to any plan or purpose of se- 
curing conservation, stabilization and 
effective control of production. 

The purpose behind the proposed 
board was further explained by Mr. 
Compton at the Longview meeting as 
“solely a fact-finding and public edu- 
cational agency, acting under public 
commission and composed of repre- 
sentatives not only of the lumber and 
wood-using industries but of the pub- 
lic and the Government.” 

Mr. Long presented his resignation 
as chairman of the forestry committee, 
which was received and accepted with 
regret. 











put into the ties by rotary: rollers with knife 
blades one inch deep, spaced about two or three 
inches apart. When put through the roller a 
series of small incisions are cut on all four 
sides. The ties are then stacked for drying, 
and it is found that this method of cutting 
eliminates practically all bad open checks. 


es 





Wood’s Durability Illustrated 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 30.—Staff mem- 
bers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association continue to find many testimonials 
to the durability of wood. The superintendent 
of motive power on a New England railroad, 
a staunch supporter of wood and one of the 
pioneers in the development of preservative 
treatment, told this incident. Back in 1918, 
while the railroads were still under Federal 
Government control, a box car loaded with 
wood pulp, together with a locomotive, ran off 
the dock and was submerged in 30 feet of 
water in Lake Champlain. The Government 
had to pay for the car and engine. Five years 
later they were raised, the contents pumped 
out, and this single-sheathed wood car is still 
in service and going strong. 

“If this had been a metal sheathed car,” said 
the superintendent, “corrosion would have ne- 
cessitated rebuilding after five years’ immer- 
sion under water.” 

The general supervisor of maintenance-of- 
way on the same railroad told how piling, re- 
moved from Lake Champlain, where it had 
been submerged for 50 years, is being sawn 
into lumber for rough construction purposes.” 

* * * 


Wood Never Failed 


Wicuita, KAn., Dec. 30.—H. S. Crosby, of 
the Kansas City office of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, ona recent 
visit to the plant of the Travelair Manufactur- 
ing Co. here, was told that no fabricated wood 
airplane wing made by manufacturers here 
has ever failed. 

The Travelair company is the largest manu- 
facturer of planes here, having a capacity of 
20 planes a week. Spruce is used for wing 
spars and ribs; balsa for wing struts (with 
steel tubing); diagonal mahogany panels for 
wing cross members, and mahogany plywood 
for fuselage. The frames are drawn steel tub- 
ing with welded joints. 

Practically all spruce is laminated construc- 
tion, being first resawn and then glued with 
casein glue. Joints in rib construction are 
reinforced with plates of 1/16 inch 3-ply ma- 
hogany. 

Aircraft manufacturers expressed a prefer- 
ence for spruce in the rough, cutting it them- 
selves. One of the Wichita lumber yards car- 
ries airplane stock and furnishes the hulk of 
the local requirements. This yard keeps on 
hand three carloads in excess of the normal 
demand. The manufacturers here consume 
about one car of spruce monthly. 


* * * 
Letters of Appreciation 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 30.—Many letters 
of appreciation have been received by Miss 
LeBaron, of the “People’s Popular Monthly,” 
of this city as a result of a page she ran on 
wood interiors followed by the distribution of 
a large number of copies of “Modern Home 
Interiors,” published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D.C. 
Here is a sample: 

Your revival of paneled walls strikes 4 
vibrant note in my heart—bringing back my 
childhood in a home of wood far down in 
Mississippi. It was not until I came north 
when a high school girl that I lived first in 
papered and plastered walls. And now I find 
myself far removed in a land of barren wastes 
on the prairies of South Dakota—barren, ut- 
terly barren and forlorn, regardless of the 
poet’s brave songs of the beauty and fascina- 
tion of the prairies. Nothing is beautiful 
without the grace of Nature’s handiwork in 
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wood. When we drive and come to an occa- 
sional group of trees—showing the soft pat- 
terns of their bark and casting their limited 
shade—I have to fight back the tears of a 
nunger that must be as deep rooted as many 
generations of forefathers who lived always 
in the wooded land of the South and fashioned 
their homes after the same graceful beauty 
you are portraying on this page before me. 

It is more than generous that you offer the 
pleasure of such a plan book free. It may 
pe free of money cost, but the warm grate- 
fulness for such a gift will doubly repay you, 
J am sure, from each person who loves the 
most beautiful of all decorative mediums— 


wood, 
x* * * 


Wood Serves Over 700 Years 

A striking example of the longevity of wood 
js noted in a recent issue of the Timber News 
of London, which reproduces a drawing show- 
ing the mark and the date on a carved oak 
beam, one of those taken from some buildings 
connected with an iron foundry that has been 
dismantled. In this connection the Timber 
News says: 

The Durham family were, until war and 
the change in times which neighborhoods suf- 
fer, well known iron founders in Bow, and 
when the old works and the residential quar- 
ters eventually went, some particularly well 
preserved and choice old oak was rescued 
from the relics of a great past. One of the 
specimens still bears the date of 1181 and I 
illustrate herewith this typcial British ma- 
terial which for centuries upheid both the 
castle and cottage homes of England. 


Having done yeoman service for 748 years, 
this timber is not only a splendid example of 
the longevity of wood but indicates the care 
with which the early day builders in England se- 
lected the materials used in the construction of 


their buildings. 
* * * 


Insists on Use of Wood 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 30.—Mayor Broening 
recently won a fight for the use of wood 
frames in the new Brehm’s Lane school in 
this city. One member of the public improve- 
ment commission, appointed by the mayor, took 
issue with the latter’s contention that wood 
should be used for frames and insisted on 
metal. Mayor Broening held out for wood 
and in the end all members of the commission 
save the one voted with him. The difference 
in cost was $1200 in favor of wood. 


* * * 


Wood to Eliminate Car Noises 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 30.—H. L. Bravo, 
of the field staff of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was told by an official 
of a prominent car building company during 
a discussion of the use of wood in passenger 
car construction that the rumbling noise of the 
all-steel body, a disturbing factor to many pas- 
sengers, can be eliminated by the inclusion of 
more wood for decorative purposes in the in- 
terior of cars. 

This is now being done in club, observation, 
dining, and buffet cars and cars of similar 
type, especially in decorating the space over 
windows and the building of wood cabinets 
and tables. 

Mr. Bravo learned during this interview that 
the car manufacturers have never before been 
able to get a satisfactory finish on steel in 
imitation of wood, metal always appearing flat 
and dead and lacking the depth of tone and 
character supplied by wood. Finishes on metal, 
it has been found, when scratched or dented, 
necessitate the refinishing of the entire mem- 
ber. A new wood-veneer steel panel is now 
being tested. This consists of a steel back, a 
layer of cloth and a face of wood veneer, glued 
on top. 

Wood is extensively used in private cars 
where beauty of hand-carved wood and luxur- 
lous surroundings are required. In a special 
train built for- the President of Mexico about 
two years ago all of the interior decorating was 
hand-carved walnut and all furniture of the 
same species of wood. 


“Home Interiors” Popular 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 30.— “Modern 
Home Interiors,” published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, continues 
to be popular and beneficial. 

For example, the Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., purchased 
5,000 copies of this booklet from the N. L. 
M. A. for distribution through its twenty- 
four branch yards. A copy is being sent to 
every name on the company’s mailing list, the 
booklet thereby reaching 3,000 persons whom 
the company considers potential builders. 

The distribution does not stop there. Every 
contractor and builder with whom contact is 
made receives a copy of Modern Home In- 
teriors. 

A campaign, planned to stimulate remodel- 
ing, is in full swing, backed by the distribu- 
tion of the booklet. 

* * k 


Outlook for 1930 Is Good 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 30.—The outlook 
for business in 1930 is good, according to re- 
plies received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from a selected list made 
up mostly of large lumber consumers. The 
list covers railroads, wood-using industries, 
construction, retail lumber dealers, and eco- 
nomic services. The forecasts are optimistic 





Statistical Telegrams Omitted 


The latest statistical reports of 
the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
are usually compiled on Wednes- 
day and reach the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on Thursday, but as 
Wednesday was New Year’s Day, 
it has not been possible to include 
in this issue telegraphic reports 
from the above associations for the 
week ended Dec. 28. 











on the whole. The most encouraging reply 
came from the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 


-sociation, and says: 


There is very good optimism in our sec- 
tion. In the face of the drouth conditions 
that affected our territory adversely our deal- 
ers have had reasonably satisfactory business: 
during 1928. With the trend which seems to 
have set in, supplemented by even average 
crop conditions, everything points to a very 
good year. As near as can be appraised, our 
total increase in consumption of lumber for 
1930 over 1929 would be a gain of 10 percent. 

* * * 
To Oppose Rate Increase 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—At the re- 
quest of Louisiana lumbermen, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has as- 
signed W. H. Scales, of the New Orleans of- 
fice, and J. W. Simcoe, of the field staff, to 
assist in opposing a proposed increase in in- 
surance rates which is said to discriminate 
heavily against lumber. The understanding is 
that the rating bureau will make public its 
plans at a hearing in New Orleans on Jan. 16. 
Time will be allowed thereafter for formula- 
tion of plans to oppose any unjust increases. 

* * * 
Faith in Durability 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Dec. 30.—A Minnea- 
polis grain elevator builder of 30 years’ ex- 
perience, who strongly advocates wood in con- 
struction, tells this incident as one which firmly 
established his faith in the durability of this 
age-old natural product: 

Several years ago, under contract with the 
Monarch Elevator Co., he dismantled a grain 


elevator housing about 15,000 bushels. He 
found the northern white pine in as perfect 
condition as when it was installed in the build- 
ing 34 years before. The cribbing, 134 inches 
thick, was not edged; the drop siding, flooring, 
studding and joists as sound as the day they 
were first used. Not 5 percent of waste was 
found in the entire structure. 

Furthermore, after dismantling the building, 
every piece of lumber taken out was shipped 
to Backoo, N. D., and with the purchase of 
additional lumber an elevator was constructed 
to house 24,000 bushels of grain. Shiplap was 
used for roofing the entire structure in Backoo. 


* * * 


Handles Grade-Marked Stock 


Santa Fe, N. M., Dec. 30.—The Santa Fe 
Builders Supply Co. stocks only grade-marked 
lumber in its retail yard. 

“We do not propose to buy any lumber in 
the future unless it is grade-marked,” said a 
representative of the company. 

Asked by a trade extension representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation why his company insisted on grade- 
marked stock, this gentleman replied that it 
was entirely a matter of dollars and cents— 
mostly dollars, as it gives the company an edge 
on its competitors, and no apologies are made 
to customers. 

All lumber handled ‘by this company is under 
cover and the yard kept in excellent condition. 
The Santa Fe company supplies a large terri- 
tory in northern New Mexico and has devel- 
oped a distinctive label, typical of this section 
of the country. 





Plan Insulation Material Campaign 


CLogueEt, MINN., Dec. 30.—Optimism as to 
the future of Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood, 
manufactured by the Wood Conversion Co. 
here, was the keynote of a meeting of execu- 
tives and salesmen of the concern in this city 
last week. Nearly 150 were in attendance, 
many of them being housed in special Pull- 
mans during the several days occupied by the 
sessions and entertainment features. 

Henry E. Peterson, general sales manager, 
presided at a series of sales meetings, and he 
took particular pains to stress the company’s 
plan to dispose of insulation material entirely 
through lumber dealers. 

Stress also was laid on a gigantic advertis- 
ing campaign which will be carried out dur- 
ing the ensuing year, with lumber trade jour- 
nals, national weekly and monthly magazines, 
and trade journals of industries allied to the 
lumber business the chief mediums. The cam- 
paign was discussed by C. L. Hamilton, of 
St. Paul, advertising director of the Weyer- 
haeuser companies, R. E. Saberson and H. D. 
Bates, of the advertising department of the 
firm, and E, H. Gardner, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. Other speakers at the 
various sessions included R. F. Norris, engi- 
neer of the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Madi- 
son, Wis., on “Sound Deadening”; Prof. F. B. 
Rowley, University of Minnesota engineering 
department, on “Heat Insulation,” and Prof. 
Arthur L. Foley, department of physics, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, on “Acoustics.” 

E. W. Davis, general manager, extended a 
welcome to the salesmen and executives at the 
opening session, tracing the growth of the com- 
pany and detailing improvements in its products. 

Among the entertainment and social features 
were initiation ceremonies for new members of 
the sales force, a banquet at the Spalding Ho- 
tel, Duluth, and a banquet at the Masonic 
Temple, Cloquet. Included among those pres- 
ent at the latter fete were executives of the 
various Weyerhaeuser companies, including F. 
E. Weyerhaeuser, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, G. F. 
Lindsey, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Davis Weyer- 
haeuser, A. A. McDonnell and T. McDonnell, 
St. Paul; R. D. Musser, Little Falls; and H. 
C. Hornby, S. L. Coy, W. B. Driscoll, A. J. 
Taylor, C. I. McNair, Hugo Schlenk, William 
Heasley, Harry Lamson, and W. H. Kenety, 
of Cloquet. 
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Practical Lumber Dealer Ups and Speaks His Mind 


Experience Produces Definite Ideas—A Newspaper Editor Told W here to Get Of — 
How Much Does a Room Cost?—Talking the Owner’s Language 


In these days of surveys, policies, eco- 
nomic theory and service engineering it’s 
easy to forget that the lumber business needs 
a whole lot of hard work, horse sense and 
rule-of-thumb methods that spring directly 
out of personal contact with a board pile. 
The desk lumberman and the yard lumber- 
man are likely to misunderstand and under- 
rate each other. While this auction room 
deals in all kinds of commodities, so long as 
they have at least a remote connection with 
lumber retailing, and while the auctioneer 
cries up his offerings to the best of his abil- 
ity, it is just possible that policies are men- 
tioned here more often than methods. We 
have noticed that the boys who break into 
big-time lumber merchandising have more 
to say about general policies than about the 
rough-hewn ways of getting the day’s work 
done. But that may be due to the fact that 
they know the latter and take them for 
granted. It seems doubtful if a solid suc- 
cess can be made without knowledge of both 
theory and practice. 


Handling Lumber, With a Small Initial 


But because we probably do have more to 
say about Merchandising with a capital M 
than about handling lumber with a small 1, 
we're going to make the effort to reproduce 
a conversation to which we listened in a 
thrifty leoking little yard in a mid-western 
town. This is a real conversation with a 
very real lumberman who is still active 
after a generation spent in the lumber and 
building business. We’re quite sure he’d be 
willing to have his name mentioned; but 
since he said some things about his com- 
petitors that are more frank than compli- 
mentary, it may be better to call him Hawk, 
since that isn’t his name. He put his big 
policeman shoes up on the table, cocked his 
Scotch cap over one eye, hit the spittoon 
with a shattering broadside and looked us 
over in humorous appraisal. 

“Lumbermen are about the queerest geese 
the Lord lets live,” he remarked as an 
opener. “You’d know that by the things 
they read and believe in lumber journals. 
I get a lumber magazine that prints current 
prices. It isn’t yours. but I expect yours 
isn’t any better. I’ve had more fun than a 
monkey house out of going over those prices. 
I’ve seen southern pine quoted in the North- 
west at a price that wouldn’t pay the freight. 
I’ve seen No. 1 quoted lower than No. 2. It 
balls things up until the first man that goes 
along this street would be a better authority 
on price than it is. 


A Near-Riot at a Convention 


“Then there’s the speeches a man hears 
at conventions. I mind one time pretty 
nearly breaking up a meeting by speaking 
my mind right out. I should have been 
thrown out at that, I guess, because I didn’t 


realize until later just how insulting I'd 
been. Some editor of a daily paper who 
didn’t know any more about lumber than a 
second-grade school kid talked for an hour 
about the dangers and disasters of mail- 
order competition. When he got through I 
stood up and said, ‘For the love of Pete, 
throw that bird out, and let’s listen to some- 
body who knows something.’ Well, nobody 
hit me with a chair, so I went on and told 
my own story about mail-order competition; 
but I'll bet when I got through more of those 
imitation lumber dealers believed the editor 
than believed me, though he never sold a 
stick of lumber in his life. 

“That editor was all for keeping the cata- 
logs dark; not even letting the customers 
know there is such a thing. A fat chance. 
When a customer comes in here and says 





“IT learned the lumber business by learning the 
building business” 


something about outside competition I reach 
in here and pull out all the catalogs there 
are. They’ve always been my best bet. He 
always picks out the one he’s got at home, 
and I ask him if there’s a house in there 
that he likes; and then he shows it to me. 
Say the material comes to $2,000 in the cata- 
log. I say to him, ‘Yes, that’s a pretty good 
house. A right nice plan. Uh-huh, that’d 
suit your family first rate. The price is 
$2,000, plus freight, plus drayage, plus stor- 
age. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll sell you 
the material to build that house, delivered 
just as you want it, for $2,000. Do I make 
the sale? What do you think? I’m not 
shooting in the dark, either, just to beat the 
catalog or bust. I know what that material 
is worth; and it’s mighty few catalog prices 
I can’t meet in this way and still get more 
than regular retail prices for my stuff. 
When the catalog price is lower than my 
retail price I know it, and I know why it’s 
lower. There’s something left out or some 
off-grade stuff supplied; and I can explain 
that to the customer and make it stick. 

“I remember that a young fellow was go- 
ing to build a house and had got catalog 
figures. His father was backing him, and 
the old man just hated the idea of buying 


out of town. He came in here one day and 
said, earnest like, ‘Say, Hawk, can’t you 
pretty near compete with these out-of-town 
concerns?’ I had to snicker inside, but I 
didn’t let on. I asked him what was what. 
So he showed me the plans and said he'd 
got a figure of $1,263. ‘Can’t you just pretty 
near meet that figure?’ he asked, sort of 
appealing and half afraid. Well, I knew 
they didn’t have any money to spare and 
were earnest folks, trying to do the best for 
themselves they could. Otherwise I’d have 
said, sure, I could meet the figure. But as 
it was I told the old man I’d figure it up, 
and I gave him a figure of $1,033. And at 
that I got my regular retail price on the 
stuff that was needed. 

“I know this stuff, if I do say so, myself. 
I ought to know it, for I contracted for a 
good many years. You can bring in a roll 
of plans and lay them on the counter, and 
within five minutes I can give you a figure. 
What’s more, I can lock my figure in the safe 
and let you get bids from every dealer in 
the county; and I’ll bet you double or noth- 
ing that my price is neither the highest nor 
the lowest. Mine’ll be right. I learned esti- 
mating, because I had to learn it, and I 
couldn’t afford to make mistakes. 


Dealing With Men Who Know 


“I started in a long time ago, working as 
a mechanic. I soon made up my mind that 
I was working cheaper than any other car- 
penter in town, because I was doing about 
twice as much work in a day as any of the 
rest of them. I made up my mind that no- 
body’d pay me what I was worth but my- 
self, so I started contracting. It’s a fool 
idea to make mistakes when it’s going to 
cost you money, and that’s the way I learned 
not to make ’em. 

“A man hears and reads a lot in these days 
about financing customers. The idea’s all 
right, but the general run of dealers are dis- 
covering it about half a century late. I’ve 
financed customers all my life. The first 
$500 I owned I spread over five lots and two 
houses. It was spread pretty thin, but it was 
enough to turn the trick. Without that thin 
layer I couldn’t have done a thing with 
them. My credit has always been good, be- 
cause people with money to loan knew I 
could make money. I knew the building 
business because I’d worked at it with my 
own fists; every part of it. Many a time 
now I have to go out and show the masons 
working on my jobs how to do something or 
other that’s stuck them. I learned that stuff 
years ago; and I learned not only how to do 
it but how much it cost. 

“It’s a pleasure to do business with peo- 
ple who know their stuff. Take architects. 
There are lots of soft heads trying to be 
architects; fellows who are away up in the 
clouds, looking for beauty and all that stuff. 
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Well, that’s all right. The best architects I 
know are right there with getting the best 
appearance and the right balance in their 
plans. But the boys who know a good de- 
sign and haven’t the faintest idea how to get 
it off paper and turned into masonry and 
frame are about the worst enemies the 
puilding business has. And the men who 
do know how are its best friends. These 
are the fellows who are ready to talk a thing 
over and take suggestions. Many a time I’ve 
gone to these men with suggestions about 
saving expense or adding strength where it 
was needed; and they’d see it at once and 
tell me to go ahead. The architects who 
don’t know are always picking flaws and 
trying to pull fast ones just to make you 
think they know. The poor simps seem to 
think that’ll fool an experienced builder. 

“IT remember a couple of carpenters who 
worked for me and who wanted to get 
started contracting. I encouraged them to 
go ahead. But the first job they took was 
designed by one of these know-it-all archi- 
tects. They got the forms in to pour the 
foundation, and the plans called for a lot of 
unnecessarily difficult fitting. Just when 
they were about ready to pour, the architect 
raised the grade eight inches. They thought 
the architect was the supreme court and the 
chief hang man, so without a word they tore 
all this stuff out and built it over. They 
laid the sub floors of form lumber, and he 
made them tear that out and put in new 
lumber. He crabbed the grade of some of 
the lumber I furnished, but that didn’t go 
over at all; for I went down and made him 
own up that he didn’t know one grade from 
another. I told him any time he wasn’t 
satisfied with the grades I sent we’d have an 
official inspection, and the fellow who was 
wrong would pay the cost. So that stopped 
that kind of trouble. 


Talking Up to the Architect 


“But these contractors wouldn’t talk up to 
him. Maybe they were not sure enough they 
were right. If a man knows he’s right he 
can’t be bluffed. So these boys finished up 
away in the hole. I’ve had experience of 
just this kind; and when an architect 
changes his mind and his plan after my 
work is started, I simply go to him and say, 
‘Come across. That’s your mistake and not 
mine. I followed your specifications, and if 
you want them changed now, it’s your show. 
It'll cost so much to make these changes, 
and I’ll have the cash in hand before I do 
a tap.’ Nineteen times out of twenty he’ll 
suddenly discover that the original plan is 
right after all. 

“T learned the lumber business by learn- 
ing the building business. That’s what lum- 
ber is for; to build houses. You’ve got to 
learn the uses of your merchandise by 
knowing the finished product. I learned it 
in a hard school; a school where mistakes 
cost me money. When I started in for my- 
self I didn’t have much money, but I did 
have credit; and I built seven small houses 
and sold them at $10 a month. With no 
margin, I just had to be right. A wrong 
Suess meant a loss; so I didn’t guess, I 
knew what I was doing. 

“After I’d been contracting for a good 
many years I found the manual work pretty 
hard on me and began giving all my time 
to selling lumber. But that doesn’t mean 
I didn’t work at all. Not by a jug full. I 
had to know what was doing out in the 
yard, and you can’t know that by walking 
up and down the alleys once a week. If a 


a 


farmer comes in for a load of cement and 
the yard men are busy, I’ll load his wagon. 
Or the bookkeeper’ll load it. Somebody 
around here is ready at the snap of a finger 
to see that every customer gets intelligent 
service, and that includes working with the 
hands as well as with the head. 

“After a few years I started in to building 
again; partly because I was financing more 
and more customers. If you’re paying for a 
job you want to know exactly how it’s done. 
It may be necessary to take it over, if the 
man loses his job or has a long sick spell 
or for any other reason wants to give it up. 
If I have to resell a house I want to know 
what kind of a job it is. If I tell a prospect 
that it’s a well-built house, it’s got to be a 
well-built house; and the only way I can 
know that is to build it myself. 


Spiking a Stupid Story 


“But another reason I went into building 
again was to give the lie to a stupid state- 
ment I’ve heard thousands of times, and so 
have you. It’s the statement that not any 
kind of house can be built for less than 
$1,000 a room. A lot of geese who call them- 
selves lumbermen keep on repeating that 
fool story and discourage the very people 
who most need houses; the people who can’t 
possibly afford a house that costs $1,000 a 
room. Of course houses can be built hon- 











“Say, Hawk, can’t you pretty near compete 
with these out-of-town concerns?” 


estly and without graft that do cost that 
much or more and that have solid value for 
the cost. But to say that a good house can’t 
be built for any less is to show pure, dumb 
ignorance of lumber construction. 

“Several years ago a woman of my ac- 
quaintance got stampeded into paying a silly 
price for a lot. We had a big boom on, and 
lots went out of sight. After a while she 
asked me what she could do about it. She 
couldn’t sell it within a mile of the original 
cost, but I told her I thought I could build 
her a house that would have a resale value 
enough in excess of cost to make up the loss 
or most of it. I built her a good, modern 
house of five rooms and bath. That’s six 
rooms. There’s a basement under the whole 
house. There’s a good furnace. The plumb- 
ing is good but not fancy. ‘The lighting 
fixtures are not the most expensive, but 
they’re in no sense shoddy. There are hard- 
wood floors throughout. The rooms of course 
are not large. But that house, completely 
finished and painted, cost her exactly $3,000. 
That’s $500 a room. 


People to Whom Houses Are Important 


“Of course if you put everything into a 
house and hire an architect to dress it up in 
the latest wrinkles and pay him a percent- 


age just to ball things up for the mechanics, 
you'll not get by for $500 a room and maybe 
not for three times that much. But good, 
modern houses can be built for a lot less 
than $1,000 a room, and I’ve proved it dozens 
of times. Maybe I’m especially interested in 
that kind of houses; for they’re built and 
lived in by people to whom money is ter- 
ribly important and to whom a house is the 
big thing in their limited experience of in- 
vesting. I hate to see them discouraged at 
the start by some pin head who kills his 
own trade as well as condemning his pros- 
pects to rented houses by repeating that 
senseless story that he’s never tried to verify 
and probably couldn’t if he did try; that not 
even a shack can be built for less than $1,000 
a room. I can build a good, modern brick 
veneer house in this town for $700 a room, 
and brick veneer costs plenty more than 
good frame. 

“You’d think lumbermen would learn at 
least a few simple things. Listen to them 
talk to their customers. Lumber at so much 
a thousand! Does the average customer 
want to know prices that way? Not hardly. 
He hasn’t an idea what they mean. He 
wants to know what the job is going to cost 
him. Tell a housewife hardwood flooring 
costs $80 a thousand. She knows it’s made of 
narrow little strips, and she begins to wonder 
how many thousand—whatever that is—it’ll 
take to cover the living room. She guesses 
it’ll be cheaper to buy oriental rugs than 
that expensive stuff, and the coo-coo loses 
a sale simply because it never occurred to 
him to talk a language his customer can 
understand. We’ve long quoted hardwood 
floors by the room. Now we quote them by 
the square yard. Why? Because hardwood 
floors appeal to the woman of the house, and 
she’s perfectly familiar with buying by the 
square yard. What difference does it make 
to us what unit of measurement we use? 
We'll use the one most familiar to our cus- 
tomers. If it was by the pound, we'd sell 
our flooring by the pound.” 


On Market Conditions 


Here’s a unique “merry Christmas” message 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
one of its subscribers in Tennessee, who is a 
manufacturer of and dealer in southern hard- 
woods. His unique comment on market con- 
ditions no doubt will be read with appreciative 
interest by many lumbermen. He voices his 
comment in verse, as follows: 


My yard is full of lumber 
The price is going down, 
My pocket book is flabby 
I owe everyone in town. 


My banker says I’m goofy 
Because I did not sell. 
He says he saw it coming 
But me he did not tell. 


If I could hold a little while 
I’m sure the price would come 
But I just can’t afford to wait 
Till inventory is done. 


I hate to shut her down 
My crew all move away. 
So they can find a boss 
With money on pay day. 


Some day I'll go to Congress 
There to get some relief. 
From all our bills payable 
That cause us so much grief. 


My own idea of heaven 

Is a banker who don’t say sell— 
You just keep on a-cutting; 

Let the market go to hell. 
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“WHAT'S IN THAT DRAWER?” 


“Big Boss” Asks Embarrassing Question— 
Text for a New Year’s Resolve 


A good many years ago when the writer of 
these lines was editing a livestock market pub- 
lication at the Chicago Stock Yards, the old- 
timers in the Yards ioved to spin yarns con- 
cerning the doings of the elder Armour, Swift 
and Morris, the pioneers in the packing industry 
and the founders of the great businesses that 
bear their names. 

M. F. Horine, a quaint genius who for sev- 
eral decades held the post of statistician for 
the Union Stock Yard & Transit Co., and who 
passed on to his reward some years ago, had 
the lore of the early days in the Yards at his 
fingers’ ends. Upon one occasion he told the 
writer this story of P. D. Armour, the founder 
of Armour & Co. It appears that Mr. Ar- 
mour had the habit of keeping in touch with 
the details of his vast business, often appear- 
ing at unexpected times and places, to get a 
line on what his employees were doing, and 
how they were doing it. 

One day he appeared suddenly in a certain 
department, stopped at the desk of a clerk who 
was busily engaged in writing up orders or 
something of the sort and said: ‘“What’s in 
the bottom drawer of your desk?” 

The employee addressed naturally was em- 
barrassed but finally managed to stammer, 
“Really, Mr. Armour, I don’t know exactly 
what is in that drawer.” 

“All right,” said the chief, “Just take it out 
into the hall and dump it into the rubbish box.” 
The clerk expostulated a little, saying that there 
might be something of importance among the 
closely packed, dust-covered miscellany that 
crammed the drawer. “If you do not know 
what the drawer contains, there can not be 
anything very important there,” was the re- 
joiner. 

He passed on to the next two or three desks, 
asking the same question, and repeating his 
order to dump the contents of the lower draw- 
ers—which in most desks are mere catchalls for 
miscellaneous rubbish. 

It was simply the great packer’s way of im- 
pressing his employees with a needed lesson of 
orderliness. It is characteristic also that the 
next day an order went out through regular 
channels for all employees to clear out their 
desks of everything except current business 
and to send all accumulated papers either to 
the files or the rubbish box. 

What would happen in the 


average lumiber 
fice if a similar rule 


were promulgated and 








enforced? Perhaps it would be worth while 
to try something of the sort, in the way of a 
New Year’s house-cleaning, or rather office- 
cleaning ; and it would not only be the desks of 
employees that would be affected. The desk 
of many a successful executive looks as though 
it would require either a cyclone or a charge 
of dynamite to clear it of the accumulations 
of unnumbered years. But, be it noted, these 
excutives are successful in spite of their seem- 
ing reluctance to pass along to the files papers 
that have served their purpose, or to make ju- 











ROBABLY you've heard this one. 

A man riding in the rear seat 

of an automobile noticed that the 

driver was “stepping on it” to get across 

a railroad crossing ahead of a swiftly on- 

coming train. 

Not caring to figure in the newspaper 

headlines as a casualty, he leaned over 
and said to the driver: 


“I don’t care whether you or the 
train wins this race but I’d hate 
like hell to have it a tie!” 


In the race for the consumer’s dollar 
that we are hearing so much about in 
these days there is no danger that it will 
result in a tie. 

The only question is as to which con- 
testant will get under the wire first. 

Why should it not be the lumberman— 
the seller of homes? 

It’s 1930—and a great year for the race. 
Let’s go! 











dicious use of the waste basket for disposal of 
papers not worth filing—and not because of 
that disposition or attitude. 

Asked some years ago what he would do if 
called on to take charge of a business that 
had become run down, Henry Ford is quoted 
as Saying: 

“No business that I know of ever went, to 
the wall without accumulating a great deal of 
dirt. The dirt and all that goes with it—un- 
tidy thinking and methods—helped to cause the 
failure. The first thing I would do would be 
to clean that business up.” 

In other words, the great apostle of efficiency 
considers that dirt and disorder are serious han- 
dicaps to a business, not only from the physical 








standpoint, but because outward conditions un- 
consciously affect a man’s thinking, which js 
the mainspring of his actions. 

While on this subject, it is appropos to cite 
the office policy of the Upson Co., whose prod. 


uct is known to all lumber dealers and js 
stocked by a great many of them. 
This company has a system of monthly 


house-cleanings, in which all officers, execu- 
tives and associates participate. Once a month 
all desks are thoroughly cleaned out. Not an 
unnecessary paper is allowed to remain. Al] 
except current correspondence and certain other 
papers are sent to the files. 

Then the officers, executives and associates 
see to it that their desks and office furniture 
are cleaned and polished and their offices put 
in neat, tidy condition. 

Ample notice is given to permit each em- 
ployee to “house-clean” thoroughly before in- 
spection by either a principal of the company 
or the office manager. The actual inspection is 
usually made after office hours. 

This method, which, it is stated, is whole- 
heartedly and good-naturedly followed by each 
employee, officer and executive, puts a stop to 
the accumulation of correspondence and other 
papers in and on desks, and thus makes the 
company’s files more generally useful to each 
member of the organization, because all cor- 
respondence and papers are promptly cleared 
and filed. 

It will be an excellent idea to start the New 
Year with desks and offices cleared of dirt, 
rubbish and all useless accumulations so far 
as possible, leaving the decks clear for con- 
structive and productive endeavor throughout 
the organization. 


(Safa sag aaa 


Lumbermen Go to the Movies 


Going to the movies becomes a profitable as 
well as a pleasant pastime for lumbermen when 
on the silver screen there passes before their 
eyes a vivid picturization of the evolution of 
an old-time “dub” lumberman into a real up- 
todate, go-getting lumber merchant. 

The other day about 50 employees of the 
Gordon Lumber Co., a line-yard concern with 
headquarters at Oak Harbor, Ohio, and yards 
at ten other points, gathered in the Oak Har- 
bor high school building to view a showing of 
the educational film “Dealers and Dollars,” 
presented by courtesy of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. 

The guests present included the yard man- 
agers and many of the other employees of the 
company. At the close of the showing a 
luncheon was served. 

The film “Dealers and Dollars” 


features “Ol- 








Care is taken to maintain the plant of the Stewart Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo., in an attractive condition, as evidenced by the accompanying 


views which show the neat, white-painted buildings, the ornamental fence and the flower garden in front. 


center open for piling timbers, brick and other materials. On the side of the shed, which is directly back of the office and not seen in 
the picture, is painted a life-like timber and logging scene 








The sheds form a “U” with the 
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fie Kester,” proprietor of the “Oliver Kester 
Building Material Co.” Although of course 
a purely fictitious personage, Ollie already 
made quite a splurge, the film having been 
shown at a number of meetings of lumber 
dealers during the last few months. 

Briefly, the picture first shows the day-to- 
day routine of an old style lumber office, with 
all the accompanying problems of competition, 
collections etc. that accompany that regime. 
Then “Ollie” gets a tip as to how he can bet- 
ter himself, put his business on a sound foot- 
ing and roll up satisfactory profits, by putting 
into practice certain modern merchandising 
ideas which he proceeds to do with splendid 
results. 

But we must not give too detailed a review 
of the film, in order not to take the edge off 
the interest and pleasure of the thousands of 
lumber dealers who will be given the oppor- 
tunity of viewing it at their conventions. Suf- 
fice it to say that any lumberman will do well 
to see this film at the first opportunity, whether 
at one of the big conventions or in a local group 
meeting where the picture is shown. 


(SPARE e: 


Shows That “Treated” Posts Last 


In the accompanying illustration H. R. 
Humm, manager Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Byron, Ill., is seen with his hand resting on 
a gate post, which happens to be a Long-Bell 
creosoted post. The entire plant is fenced with 
posts of this brand, and to further advertise 
the product Mr. Humm has set up, at the 
end of the scale in front of his office, a post 
that had been in the ground 15 years. On 
the post is a sign reading as follows: 

“This is a Long-Bell pressure-treated creo- 
soted post. It has been in service 15 years 
on the farm of Bort Allerton. Note that this 











H. R. Humm, manager Barker Lumber & 

Fuel Co., Byron, IIll., is an energetic and re- 

sourceful retailer, with an eye to quality prod- 
ucts and modern methods 


post is perfectly sound and good for many 
more years of use. Let us tell you more 
about these posts.”. 

Immediately behind Mr. Humm is seen one 
corner of a crib which is used for storing 
maple strips and cuttings, which he buys from 
flooring mills to sell for fuel purposes. This 
material finds ready sale as kindling wood and 
yields a substantial profit. In the course of a 
year Mr. Humm sells 3 to 5 carloads of this 
maple flooring waste, 


Firm Occupies Fine New Office 


BraAZIL, INp., Dec. 31.—Who says that lum- 
bermen are devoid of sentiment? Here’s proof 
to the contrary. 

When E. D. Wilder & Co., retail lumber deal- 
ers, recently moved into their new office build- 
ing on South Franklin Street, which represents 
a great forward step of that concern, E. D. 
Wilder refused to part with one rocking chair 
which was presented to C. E. Wilder, deceased, 
as a Christmas present in 1889. It has been 
in continual use ever since, and demonstrates 
what well made furniture will stand. The 
famous old chair has been stained to harmon- 
ize, but still holds its place in the respect of 
the office force. 

The new building presents an attractive ap- 
pearance both inside and out. The general 
style, with wide, sweeping roof, wide weather 
boarding and divided window panes gives it 
the bungalow appearance. The ten-inch weather 
boards are laid rough side out and stained red- 
dish-brown. A wooden canopy supported by 
ornamental brackets protects the entrance from 
the weather. 

The building, 25 by 40 feet, is divided into 
four rooms, the largest of which is the main 


Plan Simplifies the Handling of Glass 


Here’s the practical way in which an Arkansas dealer has 


solved a problem, as related by him. 


#.% 


Davis, of the 


Mansfield Lumber Co., Sulphur Springs, Ark., is speaking: 





This Week’s 
Timely Tip 











This idea for the storage of win- 
dow glass, in a convenient, self- 
inventorying way, no doubt will be 
gladly received and utilized by 
many dealers. It 1s particularly 
valuable to those conducting small 
yards where no special provision 
has been made in the original lay- 
out for the convenient stocking of 
glass, which, in many cases, has 
been taken on as a side-line long 
after the construction of the shed 
and the apportionment of all avail- 
able space to the items then carried. 
In such cases, the matter of provid- 
img suitable storage racks has be- 
come something of a problem to 
dealers adding glass to their stock, 
as so many have done in late years. 


HIE problem of how to handle my stock 
of glass always bothered me until I 
hit upon the idea that I will now 
outline, as per accompanying sketch. In the 
first place, in the smaller yards it usually hap- 
pens that a corner of the office or the store- 
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room is the only available place for keeping 
the stock of window glass. 

Here is the plan we now use, which can 
easily be adopted by any dealer: 

Take the largest box in which glass is re- 
ceived, and after removing the straw pack- 
ing, fasten the box to the wall in the corner 
of the room. Then take another box, in which 
was received glass of the next shorter length, 
and place that box on top of the first one. Then 
start another row, by taking the third largest 
box, and fastening it to the side of the largest 
one (that was put into position first), place the 
next size on top of that, which completes the 
first two tiers, then build up the remainder of 
your improvised glass rack according to the 
same plan, as shown by the sketch. 

The size and selling price of each item of 
glass can be written on a piece of cardboard 
and tacked on the end of each box. 

This plan greatly simplifies the handling of 
glass, and this rack, made of the original 
shipping boxes, does not take up nearly as 
much space as the old way of storing glass. 

I also find that with this method I can check 
on my stock much easier and not run out of 
any size, as I can see just what items are 
getting low and order new stock in plenty of 
time. 
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office, 22 by 24 feet. This is attractively finished 
in birch, stained in mahogany. 

The side walls are of plaster board and pa- 
per, demonstrating how this process of plaster- 
ing may be done without the seams showing 
at all. 

There is a long counter, surmounted by a 
highly polished maple top. The rear of the 
counter is arranged with cabinets. The office 
furnishings are of mahogany. 

There is a private office in the northeast 
corner of the building, where the same plan of 
finishing is carried out. The office furniture 
was made in the mill cabinet shop. 

The former office room in the warehouse will 
be converted into a display room for builders’ 
hardware and other commodities supplementing 
the building lumber business. 

The Wilder plant now includes a commodi- 
ous wareroom, the mill proper, with two floors 
well equipped with machinery, two large lum- 
ber storage sheds and the office building. 


Country Not Overbuilt on Homes 


Family homes and business properties have 
at present a healthy ratio of supply and demand 
throughout the country as a whole, according 
to the semi-annual survey of the real estate 
market made by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards from reports filed with the 
association by 411 local real estate boards rep- 
resenting the principal cities in the United 
States and Canada. This conclusion, reached 
by definite figures sent after a careful survey 
of each community reporting, may run some- 
what counter to a general existing impression— 
that the country is overbuilt—which demon- 
strates that the only reliable basis for knowing 
the real conditions in any given city lies in data 


Attractive Displays Help to 


Meape, Kan., Dec. 31.—One of the nicest and 
best laid out lumber offices and stores to be 
found in the Sunflower State, is that of the 
J. M. Wood Lumber Co., located here. 

An interesting feature is that the displays 
of merchandise, nota- 
bly the paints, are 





arranged on movable 
stands, which, are 
mounted on casters 
and so can be easily 
rolled from one part 
of the store to an- 
other. The display 
room, shown in the 
accompanying photo 
graph, measures 24x30 
feet, with a 9-foot 
ceiling. For the con- 
venience of dealers 
who may wish to 
construct and install 
similar displays, the 
following detailed in- 
formation is given 
The paint shelves 
are 5% feet long, and 
31% inches wide. The 
bottom shelf is 7 
inches from the floor 
and is 31% inches 
wide. The second shelf 
is 29%4 inches wide 
and is 15% inches 
above the bottom. The 
third shelf is 21% 
inches wide and is 
10%4 inches above the 
second. The fourth is 13% inches wide and is 
10% inches above the third. The top shelf is 
51%4 inches wide and is 5 inches above the 
fourth. The entire rack measures 5114 inches 
high over all. Sh 
The salesroom has four of these racks in it. 
Other exhibits include fireplace, two display 


collected through a careful inventory of that 
city, is of unusual importance at the present 
time, coming so soon following President 
Hoover’s appeal to industrial leaders that con- 
struction in all types of building be carried 
forward. The survey affords basis for. optim- 

















Alfred Dodd in the bosom of his family at 
Middletown, Conn. Mr. Dodd, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, where he majored in 
chemistry, is in charge of deliveries for the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., 
and is the son of John A. Dodd, treasurer of 
the company and partner of John C. Barry, 
president. “The Two Johns” are known to 
lumbermen throughout the country. The three 
youngsters in the photograph, grandchildren of 
one of Connecticut’s most popular and success- 
ful lumber dealers, are official mascots of the 
busy plant at Portland, where their father is 
receiving his business training “from the bot- 
tom of the ladder” 


tables for small paint goods, several Premier 
built-in woodwork conveniences and a rack for 
holding and displaying brushes. 

The trade office measures 20x24 feet, and is 
equipped with a 16-foot counter desk, two flat 





Attractively displayed paint stock in store of J. M. Wood Lumber Co., Meade, Kan. 


top desks, a good drawing board, and two 
panels showing textured plaster and paint as 
done by the company’s mechanics. Mr. Wood 
says that these sample panels have made quite 
a hit with the trade and have resulted in sales 
for the firm and a good deal of work for its 
mechanics. 





ism. In single-family dwellings 62 percent of the 
411 cities supplying data for the survey showed 
a normal ratio of supply and demand, 19 per- 
cent reported overbuilding in family homes and 
19 percent reported a shortage in this type of 
property. Business properties showed normalcy 
as to supply and demand in 68 percent of the 
cities, a shortage in 10 percent, and overbuild-. 
ing in 22 percent. The supply and demand 
ratio for apartments was normal in 55 percent 
of the cities, but there was a shortage of apart. 
ments reported in 27 percent of the cities and 
an over-supply in only 18 percent. 


Marking Lengths of Piled Lumber 


Anything that saves time and avoids errors 
certainly is worth knowing about. Frank S. 
Lightner, of the Lightner Lumber Co., St, Ed- 
ward, Neb., says that those two objectives have 
been attained by the adoption of a little plan 
which he tells AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers 
about in a letter to this department, which 
follows: 

“We are now handling more different kinds 
of lumber, and have more small piles, than ever 
before. In order that a yard man may be 
enabled readily to tell the length of the pieces 
in a pile, we mark the length in good sized 
figures on the ends of the lumber with a small 
brush and white paint, or sometimes whitewash. 

“When unable to sort the lengths into sepa- 
rate piles, we use a code system, employing 
different colors, and by glancing at a pile of 
mixed lengths one can instantly tell whether 
there are any of a certain desired length in 
that pile. 

“This saves much time when waiting on 
trade, and avoids errors in getting hold of the 
wrong lengths.” 


Sell Goods 


Opening off the salesroom is the private office, 
whieh is used for receiving women customers. 
According to Mr. Wood they seem to appreciate 
not having to sit out in an office filled with 
men. This room has on display a fireplace and 
is equipped with easy 
chairs, giving the ap- 
pearance and atmos- 
phere of a cozy room 
at home. The walls 
are covered with tex- 
tured plaster decorated 
in attractive colors. 

Directly back of the 
trade office is a room 
10x20 feet in which is 
carried a well assort- 
ed stock of glass and 
a complete stock of 
water color paints. 

In the warehouse is 
carried a stock of oak 
flooring, wall boards, 
roll paper, doors and 
windows, metal lath 
and ridge roll, etc. 

There are two front 
doors, one opening 
into the salesroom and 
one into the trade of- 
fice. These doors are 
both in full view of 
the man in the trade 
office, permitting him 
to greet a customer 
entering either door 
as soon as he is in- 
side. The large door leading into the shed 
is also visible to him at all times. 

Mr. Wood is justly proud of the fine lay- 
out, and says that the convenient and attrac- 
tive arrangement of the stock not only is ap- 
preciated by the trade, but makes it much easier 
to sell goods. 
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Wisconsin Yard Embodies Many 
Worth While Ideas 


ELKHORN, Wis., Dec. 30.—Recently an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative had the pleasure of looking over the new yard of the Home 
Lumber & Fuel Co., here. 

In planning this new yard, according to B. B. Kraus, secretary of the 
company, the underlying purpose has been to make the whole layout so 
convenient and attractive that both farmers and town people will want 
to come here to trade. It is felt that attractiveness and convenience in a 
retail lumber yard is just as much of an asset as it is in any other retail 
establishment, and that these factors are bound to draw trade, because 
most people like to do business in such places. 

Mr. Kraus said that the work of completing the yard has proceeded 
slowly, as in taking each step it was the desire that it should contribute 
its bit to the effectiveness of the whole layout. 

The plant consists of a main shed, 64 by 268 feet, which includes the 
offices and display room, a feed mill and warehouse and extensive coal 
bins. The coal bins, feed mill and warehouse are located at the south 
side, with a switch track running between them. 

A good idea’ for conserving space and yet having both buildings easy 
of access for loading in and loading out was that of bringing the switch 
into the corner of the yard, the track making a slight curve on its way 
across the yard.- Otherwise, in bringing the switch into the yard it would 
have been necessary to route it on an angle across the yard with a sharp 
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Front of new shed of Home Lumber & Fuel Co., Elkhorn, Wis. The 
office is at the left of the driveway, and the display room (20 by 20 


feet) is at the right. The general office is at the front of the building. 
A hallway leads from the back of the general office, from which 
several private offices open. The hallway also leads into the boiler 
room of the heating plant. The vault opens directly from the general 
office room. The offset noted at the left of the office contains the auto- 
matic scale. The display room will be used to display all materials 
handled, including built-in furniture. Immediately back of the display 
room is located a dustproof room for storing trim, sash, doors and 
built-in features. The storage space for the lumber occupies the rest 
of the 268-foot building. Lengths up to 14 feet are stored on th 
right side and over 14 feet on the left side of the alley 


curve in the corner, which would have cut into the available space. By 
the method adopted, space was left on the far side of the bins so that 
trucks or wagons could be loaded from doors in the end of each bin, 
and the car could be unloaded into the bin from the track. 

The feed warehouse has doors on the track side at regular intervals, 
so that time is saved in loading into or out of the cars, as the feed is 
piled in aisles between the doorways. An equal number of doors are 
provided on the opposite side for the same reason, for loading into trucks 
or wagons, The feed mill will have a storage capacity of 10,000 bushels. 
It will have facilities for grinding, and the company expects to do an 
extensive business in this line. Surplus grain, not needed for feed, will 
be shipped out. 

The large open space between the feed mill and the main shed is 
covered with gravel, making the yard attractive in appearance and easy 
to drive into and turn areund in. 

The lumber shed is of the two-deck type, with main alley running the 
entire length and each end opening on a public street. On the side opening 
into the yard there are two doors and driveways, one at either end, about 
30 feet from the ends of the shed. At the back end of the shed on the 
yard side there is an offset to take care of the longer lengths. Running 
lengthwise of the shed are four concrete bases on one side, the one next 
to the alley being 24 inches high, or slightly higher than the one at the 
back end of the bins. On the opposite side there are five of these bases to 


accommodate longer 
lengths. On these bases 
2x6’s are bolted, and 
the lumber is then 
piled on these. This 
gives ample space for 
air to circulate under 
the lumber piles. 

In planning the ex- 
terior siding of the 
shed, Mr. Kraus used 
an idea of his own 
which has proved to 
be a good one. Realiz- 
ing that lumber needs 
plenty of air circula- 
tion as well as protec- 
tion from the weather, 
he used cribbing for 
the side walls, spaced 








Inside of the shed, looking from front to back. 
Attention is called to the method of lighting, 
skylights spaced at regular intervals at the peak 
, of the roof, instead of the usual sidelights, 
o that there is about being used. It has been found that these give 
'4-inch between the b : 
: sep 4. «& much better light to all parts of the shed. 
pieces of cribbing. As 4 so ia si : 
the top and bottom of d ttention is also called to the simple yet sub- 
the cribbing is beveled stantial construction of the roof braces 
there is no direct open- . 
ing through which snow and rain can blow in, but rather the opening 
is similar to a shutter, keeping out the rain and snow but not interfering 
with the free circulation of air. Another practical feature of the shed 
is the skylights at the peak instead of being placed as usual at either side 
of the peak. The result is, better and more even light for the alley 
and bins. 

A number of labor-saving devices have been installed in all depart- 
ments, these including electric conveyors for loading coal into the trucks 
and for loading into the bins. The coal is brought in on dump cars, 
and with the electric conveyors no handling by hand is required. Plug-in 
sockets are provided at each coal bin. The conveyors are easily moved 
to where they are to be used. The office also is equipped with latest 
devices, including a Howe Weightograph automatic scale for weighing 
coal or other material. 

Ford trucks are used for all deliveries, special dump trucks being used 
for coal and other bulky materials. The other trucks have stationary 
boxes, but the ends beside the driver’s cab are removable so that long 
length can easily be loaded; or, the ends can be left in and the box used 
for hauling coal. 

The Home Lumber & Fuel Co. is a new organization, having been 
formed last April. J. H. Harris is president; J. L. Harris, vice president ; 
B. B. Kraus, secretary, and R. B. Harris, treasurer. The active man- 
agers are Mr. Harris and Mr. Kraus. 











Showing two of the fleet of trucks used for delivering materials. The 
dump truck has just been weighed and the driver is wetting the coal 


down to prevent dust when making delivery. The box truck is used in 


making deliveries of lumber also. The boards at the side of the cab 

are removable so that long lengths can extend out in front and be 

easily hauled. Ordinary lengths are accommodated in the body 
behind the driver’s cab 
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WasuHinNcTon, D. C., Dec. 30.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Dec. 21, 19: 29, and ports 
for thirty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statis 
tics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: ; 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Produetion of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders ‘of iat Ash | ) 
Southern Pine Association.................++ 108 49,113,000 88 38,136,000 78 40,572,000 _— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 103,942,000 97 80,037,000 89 90,793,000 e4 = 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... a4 29,275,000 99 25,747,000 82 27,073,000 84 Birch 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. ai 17 9,834,000 82 10,880,000 86 9,518,000 88 _ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 9 1,145,000 31 3,337,000 62 3,120,000 43 Maple 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 27 3,775,000 104 1,738,000 64 1,760,000 57 Oak 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+.. 39 3,046,000 82 2,965,000 98 1,574,000 54 Mixe¢ 
California Redwood Association..... seneeneve ; 15 6,801,000 97 4,222,000 49 4,852,000 71 Tot 
um softwoods ee eee 374 206,931,000 93 167,062,000 83 179,262,000 gg Hem] 
woods: ” ‘ss e 49 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... lve 32,045,000 90 25,130,000 79 22,147,000 63 Gre 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. <i 5,773,000 86 3,362,000 62 3,255,000 76 Th 
a ds ci eeokieenawee's 199 37,818,000 90 28,492,000 77 7 "25,402,000 64 Ay 
terns ech aheneseeedseeeb>s 546 244,749,000 93 195,554,000 82 204,664,000 79 
THIRTY-TWO WEEKES 
Softwoods: —_ 
Southern Pine Association...........eee+eee: 1,311 ,910,014,000 92 1,839,991,000 84 1,778,502,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 3,121 3,447,664,000 98 3,317,782,000 92 3,174,680,000 88 ed 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,273 1,171,991,000 104 1,000,918,000 86 952,056,000 91 Selec 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 822 1,039,150,000 99 802,365,000 87 777,132,000 88 No. } 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 288 255,913,000 80 267,543,000 86 222,107,000 81 No. : 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 980 131,968,000 88 111,242,000 82 88,962,000 73 No : 
North Carolina Pine Association............-. 1,383 207,208,000 91 198,683,000 88 182 2,206,000 86 No 3 
California Redwood Association.............. 144 245,720,000 111 241,114,000 110 235, 009,000 109 
ag Test soft woods. 2... eeeeeeseseseee. vee ee e]2,622 8,409,628,000 97 7,779,638,000 89 7,410,654,000 87 Bass 
ardwoods: Key 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 5,881 1,190,583,000 108 1,110,167,000 98 1,106,543,000 96 FAS 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 980 194,797,000 108 192,445,000 88 170,961,000 79 ; —" 
icine eee —— — a omni NO. 
EE PENNER. 000000 vecceesoverersccvens 6,861 “1,385,380,000 108 1,302,612,000 96 1,277,504,000 93 No. 
alae ad anid panei dneeaas 18,503 9,795,008,000 98 9,082,250,000 90 8,688,158,000 88 No. 
No. 
o + 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Hemlock and Hardwood _ 
> p FAS 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 30.—Following is a statement of five associations of the footage of Osuxosu, Wis., Dec. 30—The Northern Sele. 
gross stocks on hand, Dec. 21, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: A, : No. 
Satie Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- No. 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— | ciation makes the following report for t No. 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent i ended Dec. 91: oe he Floo 
Southern Pine Association.............++-e8- 95 670,326,000 135,177,000 20 week ended Dec. 21: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 137 —-1,328,306,000 442,805,000 33 Percent 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 72 1,169,825,000 109,746,000 9 ., got Ca- Sor1 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....  - 9 320,994,000 , 33+408,000 10 Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity FAS 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 161 935,066,000 240,480,000 26 Capacity, 68 units*..14,281,000 210,000 100 Sele 
: Actual production. .. 6,885,000 101,000 48 = 
Shipments+ ........ 4,394,000 31,000 31 = 
—_ . ’ 7 
a Ww Orders received.... 3,864,000 57,000 27 No. 
Southern Pine Barometer est Coast Analysis Orders on hand..... 36,879,000 542,000 ... 
New Orteans, La., For the week | SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 28.—The West Coast | Zemlock— 
' _- © ; 7 onl | Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- | Capacity, 94 units*..19,381,000 210,000 100 
ended Dec. 21, Saturday, 117 mills of total ® j “ coll 5 dumuatic Actual production... 4,032,000 43,000 28 
capacity of 14634 units (a unit representing | ng supplementary analysis Of domestic Cargo | Shipments+ ........ 2.245.000 24000 11 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to | business for the week ended Dec. 14: Orders received} ... 2,906,000 31,000 15 No. 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct Wasiansien oe Orders on hand..... 12)475,000 133,000 oa 
: - ’ - | s s No. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern | and Oregon Columbia *Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 No. 
Pine Association : 92 Mills 18 Mills ag | is —_- one ae bb production No. 
Percent Percent | Orders on hand first of is based on m og scale, and lumber cut Mill 
3-year Actual | nme overruns this by 20 percent. No. 
Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output | tLumber fabricated at mill d d i 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 62,565,488 ...-  ..e. | California ........ 75,011,764 2,010,940 pa gyn: Lele 
aver. § Luesoh ee Sr sentey aa ttt" Atlantic Coast... 1140993192 | 181126'572 eee wees is included in total orders and 
Shipments* .....1,973 41,433,000 66.22 79.89 | Miscellaneous 7,220,354 8,079,090 “ ; Dec 
Orders— | Total ..........228,225,310 26,216,602 . 
Receiv 2,067 | 7,000 69.3 7 ' scented i 
er cr 20" Seto ate 28:99 | cnteie renin — California Pines Ash 
weekt ...... 7,377 154,917,000 | yy en ay eeeeees =, SE a 
Atlantic Coast .... 37,530,291 ,328, : TRANCIS Pe 7? r 
*Orders were 104.76 percent of shipments. Miscellaneous .... 436,100 2,099,000 SAN FRANCISCO, CaLtr., Dec. 28.—Following Eln 
Staten titi te 96008 Sect. | reeiee ae ee is the latest report of the California White & z 
tOrders on hand at above 117 milis‘showed | cancellations — Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based Ma) 
an increase of 1.29 percent, or 1,974,000: feet, a on statistics for twenty-five mills: H 
during the week. oo ee FF, rere ee Percent s 
Atlantic Coast .... 5,399,122) ......-. Meccent. of anail Oak 
DE cess eeanebes  sensdees paper 
| ons wn Se 
° 4 | Total ...-..-00 6,471,099 =... eee ree See oF Soe 
North Carolina Pine Shipments— Por week ended Dec. 21: - 
y Yat : Production ...... 14,739,000 ‘ 
NorFOLK VA. D saiail \f ™ oo.) eee 16,308,943 349,000 sa , . yaad 
eer lee” wees 0 30. tea gay Meet Atlantic Coast .... 34,634,821 3,603,777 | Shipments ...... 17,475,000 = 118.4 
; Association makes the folowing Miscellaneous .... 115,130 2,015,090 | Orders .......... 18,294,000 124.1 sees 
analysis of figures from one hundred and | Stocks, Dec. 21...778,159,000 hee 108.0 ) 
’ -tw ; ’ eBiu,- “EE Sebbeeaaae ,058,89 , ’ i 
twenty-two mills for the week ended wom: i weasel nape 51,058,894 5,967,867 | 20. 5) weeks ended Dec. 21: “a 
er rders on hand end o : t 
— 7 pr Mil Production cee 1,406,945,000 er 99.4 
Aver.* Actual Ship- Cats sosnsst seen | Ee ----- 1,321,976,000 93.9 94.3 stu 
Production— Feet t alifornia ........ 490, ,217, a etree 1,290,824,000 91.7 92.8 lo 
ee 10 Eien COR SHOR Same Atlantic Coast :::1138,489,540 20,851,295 ag 
Actual ...10°765,000 &3 * vs Miscellaneous .... 7,568,324 6,163,000 dh 
Shipments . .10:138.000 59 94 re “ ' tha 
Orders? -.. 7,697,000 45 71 1 «| Fetal .ccccccses 219,548,291 29,232,235 Ir 1s estimated that the universal use of a sta 
pos med _.. 68,708,000 Total domestic cargo— patented car stake holder in securing logs on of 
P 0 
the commerel ith ee — iit is Orders on hand first e. on cars would save sufficient second growth now rf 
-— ae = eee of 3 percent, three less | Orders received .......... 62,809,474 cut for stakes, to form the basis of a new crop > 
‘ mncellations ....-ssccese ’ ’ ood irgi r : 
*“Average” is of production for the last | Shipments .....6-.sceeees 57,026,761 of hardw on the virgin forest areas of uppe tra 
three years. | Unfilled end of week......248,780,526 Michigan. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHkosH, WiIs., Dec. 


30.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 


ports as follows November production and shipments, and stocks of Dec. 1: 


Statistics for November, 1329 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Dec. 1 

AGA cccccccecs 109,000 498,000 4,735,000 
Basswood .. 2,118,000 1,974,000 28,407,000 
Beech ...--++- 12,000 Peer, 
Birch .....---- 5,258,000 6,800,000 55,938,000 
PE cecwwesene 1,004,000 1,490,000 12,700,000 
~ 7 pacers aries 7,501,000 6,999,000 63,200,000 
Scare telat ag 18,000 52,000 1,762,000 
wixed hrdwd.. 3,054,000 rrr rr 





Total hrdwd.19,074,000 18,220,000 156,742,000 





Hemlock, 1&2”.117,076,000 9,328,000 102,030,000 
Grand totals.30,150,000 27,548,000 258,772,000 


Unsold Stock Dec. 1, 1929 (29 Firms) 
Hardwood— 


ee 122,135,000 
Se ene 34,607,000 
Wetet BOVEWOOG 6c ic caweveree 156,742,000 
Hemlock 1&2-—— 
a als Whiw oie wkend 55,221,000 
SE btalaccde acne nate 46,809,000 
TE RE on vna'hsstwdee cues 102,030,000 
Crs GRO) ob vackedncscerexea 258,772,000 


The figures for twelve months, Dec. 1, 1928, to Nov. 30, 1929, make the following percentages 


of those for the 
lock, 88; all woods, 97. 


corresponding period of 1927-1928. 





Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Dec. 1, as Reported by 29 Firms 














AsH— 
Dry Green 

ES eee er eee 922,000 90,000 
OE Se ee 525,000 42,000 
oe Seay eer er 1,099,000 162,000 
eae ree 933,000. 172,000 
oS See Per eer 463,000 255,000 
ee at WOR kccencaves 26,000 46,000 

3,968,000 767,000 
BasswooD— 
SO bewdaciosne eee 603,000 40,000 
Sea ee re 3,133,000 726,000 
Pt): a cnee sed eee eeeee 2,112,000 582,000 
Pe 2 MO bckicwegnw awe 3,889,000 1,179,000 
Sh OO Pere 6,927,000 1,524,000 
ge a eee 6,215,000 1,337,000 
om @ JRRee cscs sence See. «= és oe wee 

23,019,000 5,388,000 
Harp MAPLE— 
ES Aa 3,575,000 981,000 
ere eee 2. Rf "000 729,000 
PS OR Bah whine mate nem 5,683,000 1,609,000 
2 GOON. 6 06<ec00eee nes Eee 851,000 
ON Ra ere eee ee 13,397,000 3,825,000 
Flooring stock ......... 8,203,000 5,665,000 

36,559,000 13,660,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 
ES cw Ae ha eed hina ow wee 363,000 101,000 
CO See ere ee 162,000 39,000 
i a 587,000 245,000 
Se I ae & citiaiein win ee AG 871,000 280,000 
ee ae er 292,000 41,000 

2,275,000 706,000 














Production All hardwoods, 101; hem- 
Shipments—All hardwoods, ‘96; hemlock, 79; all woods, 89. 
Rock ELM— 
Dry Green 
RE rere re rr 56,000 35,000 
Se oe Ga io. ware d.5 alee se 100,000 59,000 
ef eee re 425,000 84,000 
Se so 8horpeeu cease 261,000 46,000 
842,000 224,000 
Sort ELM— 
RES er 1,809,000 430,000 
I icin a iaen eb walk ewe 981,000 265,000 
| ee 2,778,000 743,000 
ee eee ree 2,185,000 457,000 
Oe ee sdnnseewenn 1,413,000 573,000 
9,166,000 2,468,000 
BircH— 
DES rreer eee 5,677,000 1,413,000 
I. obi as 006.d wea es 4,437,000 904,000 
» ers are 11,899,000 2,517,000 
| a eee ae 8,026,000 2,617,000 
OE See ee 12,862,000 3,230,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... 266,000 102,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 729,000 343,000 
eS 2 eer 655,000 94,000 
Te Se BG” Givivaccscces | re ee 
44,718,000 11,220,000 
OaK— 
ta nla aa cata Cakes ne 233,000 30,000 
SS a rere 152,000 18,000 
SE ae eere 374,000 34,000 
2 Se ee ee 368,000 25,000 
eS eee 441,000 44,000 
ee. 2 a Os atee vieexs 20,000 23,000 
1,588,000 174,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Dec. 1, 1929, by Grades (29 Firms) 


No. 1 


Seem e eee eee eee eee ere eee ee eeseeeeeeeesese 
eee ee meee eee eee wee eee ee eeeeeeere 
ee 
re 


Dec. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—28 Same Firms 





r 1929 —~ &¢ 1928 ~ 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash .. 3,905,000 767,000 3,797,000 549,000 
Bass .22,802,000 5,388,000 15,908,000 4,625,000 
Geen 45.008, 000 11,220,000 45,580,000 8,281,000 
m— 
Rock 842,000 224,000 2,005,000 845,000 
Ps 9,160,000 2,468,000 7,046,000 2,587,000 
Maple— 


Hard36,170,000 13,660,000 
Soft 2,215,000 706,000 1,779,000 559,000 
Oak ..1,421,000 174,000 704,000 99,000 


120,555,000 34,607,000 104,050,000 31,144,000 


27,231,000 13,599,000 





1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 








Dry Green Dry Green 
1,261,000 1,593,000 10,169,000 6,569,000 
1,748,000 1,572,000 11,068,000 9,034,000 
2,904,000 2,117,000 8,976,000 9,037,000 
3,241,000 2,342,000 11,443,000 9,108,000 

504,000 1,421,000 3,346,000 4,016,000 
ol ere rrr 
tee ee wee eee 125,000 eetendos 
9,848,000 9,045,000 45,373,000 37,764,000 


*1x3 inch and wider 
Nov. 1—Unsold Hemlock—28 Identical Firms 





i 1929 \ cr 1928—-—_, 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 

No. 1...2,596,000 16,101,000 1,678,000 12,755,000 
Merch. .3,320,000 20,102,000 4,242,000 13,174,000 
No. 2...4,127,000 16,707,000 2,942,000 14,950,000 
No. 3...5,025,000 19,134,000 4,077,000 20,043,000 
No. 4*..1,925,000 7,362,000 1,526,000 7,584,000 
Mill run 190,000 246,000 464,000 353,000 
DA. Bide. cdxceee pS ee er 





17,183,000 79,777,000 14,929,000 68,859,000 
*1928, Nos. 4 and 5. 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, VA., Dec, 30,—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in October 
the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $19.17 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $14.34 
to $25.76; $26.98 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.40—the 
statement being based on 15 reports from 12 
members representing 17 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
Clusive of stumpage, was $9.05, made up of 
$7.08 for logging expense and $1.97 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 





these mills was $5.56, made up of $3.48 for 
sawmill, 53 cents for dry kilns and $1.55 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.67, made up of $1.19 for insurance and 
taxes, 88 cents for depreciation and $1.60 for 


. general overhead, and selling expense amounted 


to $3.67. 





THE SCHOOL of forestry and conservation at 
the University of Michigan has a one-third in- 
crease this year in its student body over last 
year. A number of students have enrolled for 
advance work from other colleges. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLANnD, OreE., Dec. 30.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Dec. 21: 


Total number of mills reporting, 76: 


Actual production for week...... 29,976,000 
cee «a's awe bbae <ice.oa 26,497,000 
OUND 65 nivwa so oxwexewade 27,537,000 
Report for 57 mills: 

Operating capacity .............. 51,508,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 25,720,000 


Actual production for week...... 


Report for 72 mills: 

Average production 26,929,000 
Unfilled orders 109,746,000 
Stocks on hand Dec. 21........00.% 1,169,825,000 
Identical mills reporting, 5”: 

Production— 


29,275,000 


Operating capacity ......cccece 51,508,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 25,720,000 


Week ended Week ended 


Dec. 21, 1929 Dec. 22, 1928 
Actual prod. for week. .29, 275 ,000 29,423,000 
IIE gid-sit.s:c:0 9:00:09 0.00 25, 747. 000 31,588,000 
Orders received ........ 27,073,000 32,350,000 
Identical mills reporting, 38: 
Production—— 
Average for 3 previous years. 22,689,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Dec. 21, 1929 Dec. 22, 1928 
Unfilled orders ....... 98,202,000 104,382,000 
Gross stocks on hand. . 968,402,060 899,418,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., Dec. 28.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 15 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Dec. 21: 


Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 














Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 6,801,000 100 2,124,000 
Shipments ...... 4,222,000 62 671,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,852,000 71 1,067,000 
On hand...... 32,747,000 ar 3,731,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
2 Shipments Orders 
Northern California*....... 1,717,000 1,295,000 
Southern California*....... 385,000 1,146,000 
bk, Ee ere 214,000 35,000 
0 SE ee are 1,076,000 1,153,000 
SAREE eR ier 2 ao pee ee 830,000 1,223,000 
4,222,000 4,852,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 





The Building Situation Reviewed 


The fourteenth semi-annual survey of the 
real estate market, issued under date of Dec. 
31, by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, states that a normal or adequate sup- 
ply of ‘single-family dwellings was reported by 
62 percent of the cities included in the survey, 
while 19 percent reported a shortage and 19 
percent reported overbuilding. Fifty-five per- 
cent reported a normal supply of apartments, 
while 27 percent reported a shortage and 18 
percent reported overbuilding. As regards busi- 
ness property 68 percent of the cities reported 
a normal supply, 10 percent reported a shortage 
and 22 percent reported overbuilding. 


SRSA EEEALAAE: 


Lend to Lumbermen—Why Not? 


ToLepo, Oxuto0, Dec. 30.—On an inquiry _ 
sent out to the mills by Fred E. Osgood, 
addition to the items required, this ps ha 
is made: 

Here is something to think about. Our 
Uncle Samuel has been loaning millions of 
dollars to farmers on their lands. He is now 
offering them more millions on their grain. 
Now tell me why he shouldn’t lend money to 
the lumbermen on new houses and lots to 
help us put over a home building program. 
Why should our country cousins be getting 
all the gravy? Will some one enlighten me? 
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| ooking Forward to Better 
Forest Utilization 


Behind the scenes, a vast amount of quiet 
scientific research was necessary before some 
of our natural resources, such as the oils and 
metals, could be marketed in form for exten- 
sive use; whereas wood, the chief product oi 
the forest, has been easily converted to useful 
form without much help from the scientist. 
The ready-made values of wood resulted in 
rapid expansion of wood-using industries and 
helped to lay the foundation of an industrial 
nation, but exploitation for years failed to de- 
velop the full possibilities inherent in our for- 
est wealth. Today we are beginning to realize 
the magnitude of the contribution science may 
make to wood utilization. Scientific research 
is as necessary and promises to play as im- 
portant a role in the future use of wood as it 
has in the use of other raw materials. Maxi- 
mum forest value means not less use, but more 
use, closer use, and better use. 


Immediate Problems 
The need for scientific research in forest 
products and its relation to our industrial life 
and general welfare can be made a little clearer 
by specific reference to several immediate prob- 
lems in widely different fields. 


Wood in Small Houses and Farm Struc- 
tures 


Wood is the standard material for rural and 
small urban houses and other buildings. Prob- 
ably 20 percent of the entire lumber cut is used 
for such purposes, and expenditures for it ag- 
gregate hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year. From the standpoint of low maintenance 
costs, appearance, and permanence, however, a 
large portion fails to give entire satisfaction. 
Too often short life, high repair costs, inade- 


quate resistance to storms, plaster cracks, 
shrinkage of floors and finish, unsatisfactory 
paint service, decay, and high fuel - consump- 
tion through poor insulation are directly trace- 
able to poor selection, preparation, and care of 
the lumber, poor design, and poor construction 


methods. The present-day tendency for speed 
in construction is accentuating these difficulties, 
while, with higher standards of living, owners 
are increasingly exacting. 

To improve this situation more knowledge is 
needed about the basic principles involved, and 
this knowledge must be supplied by research 
and applied by architects, builders, and owners. 
The present art of designing and constructing 
frame houses and buildings is based largely on 
traditional carpentry rules which we accept as 
a dispensation of nature with little thought of 
engineering analysis or direct test. How much 
of this practice is wasteful, unsound, or in- 
efficient ? 

Research has at last made a start on the 
testing of full-scale house parts. Even the 
small amount of testing thus far done points 
the way to many practical improvements in de- 
sign that will result in greater rigidity and 
storm resistance, possibly at less cost. It has 
been found, for example, that nailing the 
sheathing diagonally on the wall of a frame 
building can make the wall two to four times 
as rigid as a horizontally sheathed wall, the 
increase depending upon the size and arrange- 
ment of the door and window openings. Good 
practice, therefore, demands either the use of 
diagonal sheathing or the use of braces to 
strengthen the horizontally sheathed frame. 
Tests show that two pieces of 1x4 lumber suit- 
ably arranged in each wall and let into the 
edges of the studs increase the rigidity of the 





*Maintained at Madison, Wis., in co-op- 
eration with the University of Wisconsin. 


horizontally sheathed wall to a point which is 
favorably comparable to the effect of diagonal 
sheathing. On the other hand, a commonly used 
type of bridge bracing placed between the studs 
halfway between story levels is found to add 
nothing to the stiffness, and a still more com- 
mon type of 2x4 cut-in diagonal corner brac- 
ing increases the stiffness only 50 percent. 

It has also been found that a frame sheathed 
with green lumber and allowed to stand is only 






————— eee - 














Testing a wall panel for strength and stiffness. 

The addition of a single diagonal 24-inch brace 

increased the rigidity of this panel by 330 

percent. The million-pound testing machine 
proved it. 


about one-half as rigid as similar construc- 
tion in which well-seasoned lumber is used at 
the outset. Results of tests on end-matched 
lumber show that end-matched sheathing and 
subflooring of considerably shorter average 
length than is now used, with joints at ran- 
dom, may he substituted for standard-length 
construction lumber with all joints on supports, 
without significant decrease of efficiency in the 
stiffness of the construction, distribution of con- 
centrated loads, or alignment of joists, studs, or 
rafters. 

Future work on the structural phase of house 


By C. P. Winslow, Director 
Forest Products Laboratory,* 
Forest Service 


building should be greatly expanded. A larger 
demand for this type of testing will undoubt- 
edly come from the activities of the new advis- 
ory council on farm structures, recently con- 
stituted by the secretary of agriculture as a 
nation-wide directive body in the field of rural 
building construction, engineering, and research, 
Efforts in the immediate future should be di- 
rected specifically toward farm structures, It 
is a good fact to remember that the farm js 
still the greatest single outlet for the products 
of the sawmill. Add up all the lumber in 
standing structures in all the cities, towns, and 
villages of the United States on one side, and 
on the other add up just the lumber now in 
place in buildings, fences etc., on American 
farms. The second total will far outweigh 
the first. 

From the standpoint of design, a survey to 
ascertain the extent to which existing farm 
structures might profitably be repaired and im- 
proved should be made. Following this, dem- 
onstrations of how the work could be done 
most economically should be made on selected 
structures in different parts of the country. In 
effect this means finding out what causes one 
out of three barn roofs to sag, for example, 
and then to demonstrate how the difficulty 
may be remedied and the life of existing struc- 
tures prolonged. Following that, and after the 
work of the advisory council has shown what 
size and arrangement of farm structures are 
most suitable, actual tests should supply the 
construction details essential to permanence and 
low repair costs. Because the dairy barn is the 
largest single item of farm building investment 
except the house, because in dairying there is 
the most need for good buildings, and because 
the dairy barn best admits of standardization 
in size and arrangement, the work should start 
with it. 

Researches should be started which will 
show how we can make paint last longer, how 
we can successfully paint the 68 percent of all 
softwood lumber which we now find difficult to 
paint, and specifically what are the funda- 
mentals of paint adhesion. Work on moisture 
content should be expanded to include the de- 
termination of moisture content equilibrium in 
various farm structures at various seasons of 
the year and a study of joinery of such parts 
as dairy barn doors and general framing of 
farm structures, with a view to minimizing 
subsequent swelling and shrinkage troubles. 
Moisture-proofing and decay studies should go 
hand in hand with this work. Work on nail- 
holding power should be continued, and a study 
of the holding power of common bolts should 
be initiated. The latter has an important bear- 
ing on barn roof truss design. 

The problem of farm building construction 
is a large and vital one touching 30,000,000 
Americans directly, and nothing short of a 
general coordinated attack on the problem 
should be considered. 


Paper from Douglas Fir and Other Western 
Woods 


Another pressing problem is to develop proc- 
esses for the manufacture of light-colored pa- 
pers from Douglas fir and other western species 
which are not now being used for that pur- 
pose. A major object in view is to utilize the 
enormous waste which characterizes present- 
day lumbering operations on the Pacific coast, 
while a second important object is to aid m 
making the United States independent of for- 
eign sources of pulp and paper. 

The United States consumed nearly 12,000,000 
tons of paper in 1926, an approximately fivefold 
increase over the 1899 figures. Per capita con- 
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sumption in the same period increased nearly 

four times, to more than 200 pounds. During 

this period, however, the amount of paper or its 

raw materials imported from other countries 

increased from 23 to 60 percent of our total 
per consumption. ‘ 

The Pacific coast region offers timber re- 
sources and other natural advantages such as 
tidewater transportation, for the establishment 
of a large-scale pulp and paper industry. Pro- 
duction there has in fact increased nearly six- 
fold during the last 20 years, chiefly in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock are used almost exclusively. Sitka 
spruce is used only in very high-grade papers 
or in utilizing sawmill waste. Western hem- 
jock is so valuable for pulp that utilization of 
hemlock sawmill waste at or near tidewater in 
Washington and Oregon is nearly complete. On 
the other hand, 70 percent of the lumber cut 
of Washington and Oregon is Douglas fir, and 
surveys show that approximately 4,000,000 
cords of Douglas fir material, or about one- 
third of the entire annual pulp wood require- 
ments of the United States, is left in the woods 
in logging operations 
every. year because 
there is no present use 
for the material. 

This situation is 
both undesirable and 
unnecessary. There is 
every reason to be- 
lieve that adequate 
pulping studies of 
Douglas fir and other 
West Coast species 
will show how pulp- 
ing processes should 
be modified and 
adapted to produce a 
diversification of sat- 
isfactory products 
from these woods. 
This belief is fortified 
by the results which 
have already been se- 
cured with other spe- 
cies in other regions. 

Diversification of 
“old products from 
new woods” and “new 
products from old 
woods” is the. distinct 
trend of the times. 
Until the interests of 
the Pacific coast have 
adequately determined 





| 
| 


750,000 barrels of turpentine, with about three 
times as many barrels of rosin, the total crop 
bringing in $20,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year, 
much of it from abroad. 

The industry has shown remarkable “staying 
power,” despite wasteful methods of production 
that have been all too common. But at last 
the virgin pine forests are nearly gone. No 
longer is it possible to turpentine one stand to 
death and then pass on to a new virgin field. 
Today the main burden of naval stores produc- 
tion is falling definitely on the smaller and 
second-growth pines of the South. 

How long can our present output hold up if 
we are using the young growth in this fashion? 
Sustained or increased turpentine harvests must 
depend hereafter on a steady program of tech- 
nical improvement—conservative chipping prac- 
tice, keeping fire out of the stand, and other 
measures that guarantee maximum life for the 
producing trees while the next crop of saplings 
is growing up to take their place. 

Research has been active in the field of naval 
stores production for nearly thirty years, and 
improved practices already introduced through 


low-yielding trees, in order that the best strains 
for propagation may be recognized. There 
seem to be strains which produce wood at the 
expense of gum, and vice versa. At present 
there is no way of telling one from the other, 
except by the “cut and try” process with result- 
ing loss of time and money in many cases. If 
we had the true high-gum-yielding strains 
identified, and then knew the exact forest con- 
ditions and working methods that insured maxi- 
mum production at low cost, the industry could 
be stabilized on a much solider basis than it 
has ever had heretofore. 

The trees from which our turpentine and 
rosin crop is obtained also furnish large quanti- 
ties of lumber, railroad ties, pulp wood etc. 
The last few years have shown that increased 
production of gum need not interfere with a 
concurrent good yield of wood, so that research 
is bringing nearer and nearer the day of the 
“three-purpose forest” in the South—the tur- 
epntine, pulp, and lumber forest all in one. 


Possibility of a New Raw Material (Lignin) 


Lignin is an abstract, technical-sounding word 
that seems to have 











the possibilities and 
limitations of its avail- 
able woods for old 
and new pulp and pa- 
per products, it is at 
a distinct disadvantage 
in relation to other 
regions. Strong white 
paper from Douglas 
fir would, alone, offer 
a wide extension of the present usc of this 
wood for pulp. 

_ But because of distance to markets and 
freight differentials, pulp wood on the Pacific 
coast must cost at the digester appreciably less 
than similar pulp woods in other regions with 
lower freight rates to markets. Mill waste at 
tidewater mills can satisfactorily meet this nec- 
essary low price, but it is not yet known to 
what extent such supply can be permanently 
augmented with other wood either occurring as 
logging waste or reproduced on cut-over land. 
This requires intensive study, particularly from 
the comparative standpoint with comparable 
woods in other regions. 


Naval Stores 


The United States, since early days, has been 
the world’s greatest producer of naval stores, 
meaning turpentine and rosin. American tur- 
pentine is the world’s standard for excellence. 

ring the last twenty years the annual pro- 
duction, derived from the longleaf and slash 
pines of the South, has ranged from 340,000 to 


time. 
practice. 


flow of gum. 











duce proportionately less gum. 


little active relation to 
the lumber pile or the 
bank account. The 
composition of lignin 
is practically un- 
known. Yet it com- 
prises 25 to 35 per- 
cent of the weight of 
every piece of wood, 
and every detailed 
study that is made 
emphasizes its impor- 
tance. Being the 
cementing material 
that holds the fibers 
together in a piece of 
wood, it must play as 
important a part in the 
mechanical properties 
of wood as glue in a 
panel of plywood. 
The lignin wasted in 
the manufacture of 
chemical pulp, par- 
ticularly of sulphite 
pulp, is responsible for 
stream pollution. Ap- 
proximately one and 
one-half million cords 
of lignin were wasted 
in manufacturing the 
chemical pulps re- 








Three-speed work in turpentining longleaf. Chipping started on these three trees at the same 
The tree to the right is given a fresh cut of %4-inch weekly, as in common commercial 
This tree will be “through” two or three times as quickly as the others and will pro- 
At the left is a tree chipped with a streak only %4-inch high 
cach week, as recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory. The light streak develops a full 
At center, improved chipping used by some operators, streak %-inch high 


research have been responsible, in part at least, 
for the continued large harvests of recent years. 
Cupping instead of “boxing” the tree is now 
almost universal throughout the producing area. 
More and more operations are applying con- 
servative methods which insure greatly in- 
creased yields per tree, a lower cost of ex- 
ploitation, and sustained vigor and growth of 
the tree despite wounding. Powerful influences 
are at work to discourage overcupping and the 
working of undersize trees, practices through 
which operators only rob themselves. 

More basic knowledge of the resinous by- 
product of the living pine is now the most 
pressing need of research in this field. This 
knowledge must be of a different type from 
that required in the past in bringing about use- 
ful though relatively simple improvements. A 
fuller understanding of how the tree builds 
resin and what stimulates this function must 
be gained through microscopical and chemical 
means. 

One of the chief objectives will be to deter- 
mine the characteristics of high-yielding and 


quired by the United 
States in 1926, 

Why not try to 
make use of some of 
this lignin? Research 
might lead to the de- 
velopment of new in- 
dustries with lignin as 
a raw material. Ex- 
cept for the interfer- 
ence of certain lignin components, raw wood it- 
self might be made directly into films, lacquers 
etc., without going to the expense of first reduc- 
ing it to cellulose. A knowledge of the chemis- 
try of lignin should break down this barrier and 
open the way to effective utilization of sawdust 
and other wood waste not now being effectively 
used. Foreign chemists are showing increased 
activity in the study of wood lignin, probably 
because of the belief that great industrial de- 
velopments lie ahead for the country that first 
understands the chemistry of this substance. 
Information on lignin should also help the con- 
trol of physical properties of wood, thus adapt- 
ing wood more effectively to present uses and 
new uses. ?, 

[End of first instalment; the second and con- 
cluding instalment will be printed in a subse- 
quent issue.—Eprror.] 

Harvarp Economic Society’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices has risen to 92.6 for the 
week ended Dec. 25, 1929, from 92.1 for the 
week ended Dec. 18, 1929. 
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Eastern Lumbermen Expect Good Year 


Predict Improvement in Business 


New York, Dec. 30.—Many New York lum- 
bermen feel that the market has seen its worst 
days, and that there must be a change for 
the better in the next few months. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, when asked 
for a statement, said: 

“I think conditions are very bad, but they 
are going to be better. There will be a re- 
action and a general improvement in business. 
I think we needed the stock market collapse 
to teach us a lesson. We are now over the 
period of jazz.” Mr. Hill said that there 
would be no salesmen’s trip this year, such as 
the corporation has conducted during the last 
few seasons, but that he would leave about Jan. 
4 for a personal tour of southern mills. “The 
stocks at our mills are low at this time,” Mr. 
Hill concluded. 

Frederick J. Bruce, head of Frederick J. 
Bruce (Inc.), shared the views of Mr. Hill. 
“There is a great deal of uncertainty,” said 
Mr. Bruce, “but we are inclined to be optimis- 
tic, and I think that the feeling of optimism 
is general among lumbermen in the metropoli- 
tan area. We believe that there will be a healthy 
reaction in 1930.” Mr. Bruce advised lumber- 
men to proceed with caution and conservatism. 
“There will be an improvement,” Mr. Bruce 
added, “but how soon it will come remains to 
be seen.” 


Building Exhibit in Moscow 


New York, Dec. 30.—In connection with the 
large program of factory, mill, housing and 
other construction now under way in the Soviet 
Union, a permanent building exhibit is being 
organized in Moscow. At this exposition all 
types and kinds of building, insulating and 
roofing materials, as well as models of original 
structures and details will be exhibited. Firms 
or individuals who desire to acquaint Soviet 
construction companies and engineers with their 
products or models can do so by sending two 
samples of each material, which samples should 
be small, easy to handle and ship, to the Tech- 
nical Bureau of Building Industry, Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Samples should be accompanied by in- 
formation giving name and address of sender; 
price of material FAS steamer, port of ship- 
ment, or cost of production in America; type 
of material and kind of raw materials from 
which it is produced; parts and tvpes of build- 
ing for which material is used; reports of 
laboratories and experts regarding the material. 
and. where possible, pertinent photographs and 
catalogs. 


Large Projects for Massachusetts 


3oston, Mass., Dec. 30.—Demand for lum- 
ber in this State should improve materially 
in the near future, according to information 
gathered by Gov. Allen during the last week 
that construction work to be paid for out of 
public funds will alone cost an aggregate of 
$105,460,000. Complying with President 
Hoover’s request for an estimate of public ex- 
penditures for construction, Gov. Allen im- 
mediately communicated with the mayor of 
every Massachusetts city, the chairman of the 
board of selectmen of each town, the commis- 
sioners of each county, and with State officials, 
urging in his telegrams for information the 
importance of co-operating with the Federal 
administration in its endeavor to promote the 
uilding of needed public works during the 
periud when employment is slack. The Massa- 
chusetts governor urged upon all responsible 
officials the importance and wisdom of under- 
takmg necessary construction and reconstruc- 
tion work when it can be most prudently done 


during that part of the coming year when un- 
employment is most prevalent. 

It is of interest to note that the present 
canvass of the State is the first of the kind 
ever undertaken, and it is of particular inter- 
est inasmuch as it indicates pretty clearly the 
volume of construction work which the State 
and its various political sub-divisions will 
undertake during a single year. In his tele- 
graphic report to President Hoover, Gov. Allen 
states that about $20,000,000 of the entire con- 
struction program of $105,460,000 will be spent 
by the State, including construction of new 
buildings, additions to existing institutions and 
projects of the metropolitan district commis- 
sion; $11,260,000 represents proposed expendi- 
tures for construction by fourteen counties, and 
$74,200,000 is the aggregate of construction 
estimates by the 355 Massachusetts cities and 
towns. 


Business Loses by Forest Depletion 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 30.—A double threat 
exists to certain phases of industrial life of 
New York according to the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
taxation and lack of raw materials. 

Findings of the committee of twenty-five of 
the economic congress of New York supports 


Growing Fire Retardant Wood 


BaLTimorE, Mp., Dec. 30.—According to a 
recent issue of the Baltimore Sun, experts of 
the College of Forestry at Tharandt, Germany 
have invented a process by which a thin min. 
eral soup fed to living trees makes their wood 
partly fireproof after it has been cut and made 
into boards. 

The process is a modification of one invented 
some time ago to dye the wood of a living tree 
to any desired color. For this purpose solu- 
tions of the desired dyes were placed in holes 
bored in the tree close to the ground. As the 
sap rose the dye went with it, gradually color- 
ing the wood. 

In the new fireproofing process the dye solu- 
tion is replaced by a bowl of the new “soup” 
containing compounds of silicon and fluorine 
and other chemical elements, so arranged that 
the solution flows little by little into a hole 
bored in the tree trunk. As with the dye solu- 
tion, these chemicals are absorbed slowly by the 
tree and carried up by the rising sap into 
every fiber of the wood. 

The solution is too dilute to damage the liv- 
ing cells of the tree. Instead its chemicals 
are gradually converted into mineral deposits 
throughout the wood, such as happens in the 
course of millions of years to wood buried in 














Thousands of feet of lumber are used annually in the car repair yards of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Washington, Ind., and to move this material from the cars and the storage sheds 
to the car shops a “Caterpiller 30” is used, as shown in the above illustration. 





this statement. That many New York State 
industries are moving westward and southward 
is pretty well established by investigations at 
the forestry college. The survey of the second- 
ary woodworking plants, that is, all woodworking 
plants except sawmills and pulp mills shows 
that from 1912 to 1926 more than 50 percent 
of these industries have vanished. A _ negli- 
gible number has been absorbed in consolida- 
tion. 

Facts controlling this loss of business have 
been chiefly lack of merchantable trees. The 
situation is understood by referring to the fact 
that only about one-nineteenth of the lumber 
used in New York is grown within the borders 
of the State. New York is the chief wood 
consuming State, but the principal supply is on 
the Pacific coast and in the south. And that 
supply is of such luxuriance that producers are 
able to ship lumber into New York at less than 
it can be produced locally. Taxation probably 
has had some influence in the migration of in- 
dustries. The tax on industries in New York, 
based on $100 output, is $1.65, compared with 
New Jersey, which is $1.39, Massachusetts $1.33, 
Pennsylvania 67 cents, Maryland 48 cents. Tax- 
ation, therefore, especially where large indus- 
tries are concerned, is important and might 
easily cause the removal of an industry to a 
State where taxes were two-thirds less, other 
factors being equal and some perhaps more 
favorable. 


mineralized ground and slowly turned into a 
stony fossil. To carry this mineralization 
process too far in the trees intended for timber 
is unwise, since the mineral deposits make the 
wood harder to saw. 

The German experts claim to have succeeded, 
however, in mineralizing trees just enough to 
make their wood almost fireproof without de- 
stroying its properties as wood. 


Looks for Increased Construction 


New York, Dec. 30.—Col. W. A. Starrett, 
president of the Starrett Corporation and one 
of the best posted men on construction activi- 
ties in the United States, believes that new 
building projects in the country during 1930 
will be materially ahead of the 1929 figures. 
As sounding a profound note of optimism, Col. 
Starrett’s observations are noteworthy. He 
Says: 

Although several of the country’s econo- 
mists are saying that our cities are overbuilt 
and that new building activities will remain 
at low levels for some months to come, the 
consensus among the leaders of the indus- 
try is that new construction for next year 
will be 5 to 10 percent better than the totals 
for 1929, which will amount to approximately 
$8,000,000,000. 

The studies and: experience of our own or- 
ganization lead us to believe this is an ac- 
curate forecast. To begin with, it should be 
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emphasized that high interest rates incident 
to the diversion of funds to stock speculation 
nave been slowly but steadily strangling new 
puilding construction for a number of months, 
In fact, the figures for new building have 
peen declining for a year and a half. 

It should also be pointed out that to lump 
all building activities under any single gen- 
eral classification is careless thinking. There 
are many kinds or divisions of building ac- 
tivity, and for various reasons each of these 
represents varying degrees of development. In 
certain cities there has been overbuilding in 


Lumberman Foresees Return 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Dec. 30.—In his annual 
review of the lumber industry in 1929, F. J. 
Schroeder, president of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., this city, points out that although 
in the latter part of the year business was 
adversely affected by the stock market debacle, 
the wild orgy of spending and high living is 
past and the people will turn to the necessities 
—food, clothing and shelter, so the time for 
interesting the public in “home building and 
home improvement is here.” He is therefore 
optimistic of a return to normalcy and of a 
consequent good program of home building. 
He says: 

The year 1929 can be divided into two dis- 
tinct periods for the purpose of this survey 
of the conditions in the lumber industry. The 
first eight or nine months were characterized 
by circumstances and conditions, all of which 
pointed toward improvement and a healthy 
revival. The last quarter registered the effect 
of the stock market debacle, resulting in a 
setback, although temporary, nevertheless de- 
cisive in its effect on 1929 business. 

During the first period under consideration, 
a healthy, normal demand for building with 
fairly easy money caused plenty of activity. 
The industrial demand, too, was strong due 
to sound conditions in such industries as au- 
tomotive, radio, furniture and farm imple- 
ments, all of which are large users of lumber. 
An extensive program for new equipment 
and improvements on the part of the rail- 


the field of high-class apartment structures. 
In others speculative building of the single 
family house has been carried to excess, but 
investigation will show that conditions are 
not at all alike in any two cities. 

It is said, for example, that the larger cit- 
jes are overbuilt in the way of office sky- 
scrapers. In some particular localized sec- 
tions of cities this may be true, but there 
are others where there exists a real shortage 
of this type of building. For example, the 
new 70-story Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany Building in New York, which our or- 


roads had a favorable reaction on the demand 
for lumber. 

Coincident with the demand for lumber from 
the above named sources, there prevailed a 
well defined policy of holding down produc- 
tion by leading manufacturers. These two 
favorable factors, together with below nor- 
mal inventories in producing as well as con- 
suming centers, all benefitted our business. 
A firm, substantial market resulted, and for 
the first time in a number of years lumbermen 
looked for a reasonable return on investment 
and operation. 

However, toward the end of this period 
clouds appeared on the horizon. The rise of 
money rates began to affect residential con- 
struction, resulting in a decline all the way 
from 12 to 20 percent. At first this falling 
off in construction was not cause for serious 
alarm, because the industrial demand more 
than offset the lessened demand. Soon, how- 
ever, the credit situation took on sinister pro- 
portions and consideration was given to its 
effect on general business, 

Thus, at the beginning of the second period, 
that is the last quarter of the year, all fac- 
tors affecting the lumber business adversely 
were clearly in evidence. In addition to the 
decided falling off in construction there was 
a definite subsidence of industrial activity, 
partly seasonable, but largely due to the 
money situation; for example, definite curtail- 
ment both in operations and distribution in 
the automotive industry. 

Notwithstanding the program of curtailed 
production of lumber, the lessened demand 


ganization is erecting on Wall Street, already 
has been leased to the extent of a $3,000,000 
yearly rental out of a total of $5,000,000, or 
a 60 percent rental four months before the 
building is completed. In Cincinnati, a sky- 
scraper which is still in the stage of dig- 
ging its foundations is already nearly 50 per- 
cent rented. 

The fact is that in many divisions of build- 
ing the country is very much under-built; un- 
der-built, that is, in the sense of what con- 
stitutes the best and most economical devel- 
opment of a given urban land area. 


to Normalcy 


resulted in some surplus stocks at the mills. 
During this period the most favorable signs 
were the continued demand from the railroads, 
and a rapidly mounting demand in agricul- 
tural ‘communities. In a measure at least 
these two factors helped to stabilize the lum- 
ber market. 

In retrospect, at the close of this year we 
are inclined to the view that the events of 
the last few months were necessary to bring 
the country out of its wild orgy of “high 
living and spending.” It has brought us to 
our senses rather abruptly but effectively. 
As we see it, the result can not but affect all 
stable commodity businesses beneficially. 

Now money will be turned back into regular 
business channels. The first effect will be to 
release money for building. The people them- 
selves will turn their attention and their 
money to necessities rather than to luxuries. 
Food, shelter and clothing are the important 
necessities. The time for interesting them in 
home building and home improvement is here. 

We come to the conclusion that the new 
year will be particularly kind to the basic 
industries. We look forward to a turn-back 
to normalcy in the lumber industry, a good 
program of home building, and better and 
bigger demand from the agricultural districts 
and from the basic industrials. These activi- 
ties, together with a well laid out public con- 
struction program, should get the lumber in- 
dustry off to a good start for the new year. 
Before the end of the year there will be suf- 
ficient recovery generally so that the pros- 
pects are considerably brighter for 1930. 


What Philippine Lumbermen Are Doing 


What are the future trade possibilities in 

Philippine lauan, which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently ruled should not be termed 
“mahogany” ? 
_ Government officials, as well as lumbermen, 
in the Islands are very much interested in the 
answer to that question, and are going forward 
on a united front to capture for their forest 
products a prominent place in the world’s lum- 
ber marts, it is indicated by a special “Philip- 
pine Hardwood Supplement” which was a part 
of a recent issue of the Manila Daily Bulletin. 
Copies of this paper which were sent to the of- 
fices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were 
scanned with interest, offering as they do a 
glimpse of the Philippine outlook on the lum- 
ber market. The Islands, too, are the United 
States’ largest insular possession. Furthermore, 
lumbermen there look to the United States for 
a market, and plan to see to it that a good 
part of the finer cabinets made in this country 
have lauan in them. 

The efforts to have this wood accorded rec- 
ognition as a mahogany are described in the 
Bulletin by Arthur F. Fischer, Philippine di- 
rector of forestry, in a resume of the argu- 
ments for and against such action. He states 
that the United States should look, for supply 
of such woods, to its own Philippine Islands, 
where is located the only established sawmilling 
industry in the tropics. This native of Chicago, 
we are led to believe, should know his subject, 
for he has been a member of the bureau of 
Which he now is director since 1911, is dean 


of the government school of forestry and pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of the 
Philippines, and is a director of the recently 
organized research institute of the Philippines. 

The activities of the Philippine Hardwood 
Export Association in bringing about the adop- 
tion of standard grading rules are recounted 
by W. W. Harris, who says in part: 


The lumber industry in the Philippines has 
made rapid strides in the past few years. 
Production has increased and new markets 
must be found for all grades of our woods. 
The lumbermen in the Philippines have been 
brought to a realization that in order to cre- 
ate a firm and steady demand for their prod- 
uct it is absolutely necessary to properly 
grade their lumber under standard grading 
rules. These standard grading rules should 
be uniformly applied. With this purpose 
in view this association has secured the serv- 
ices of a chief grading inspector from the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association of the 
United States and the grading rules of that 
association have been adopted. 


As in the States, the products of all the mem- 
ber mills will be inspected under the super- 
vision of this chief, who is C. J. Hafner, and 
a uniform grade will be made possible. Mr. 
Harris mentions the great forest wealth of the 
Islands, and the excellent prospects for trade. 
Mr. Hafner, also, is responsible for an inter- 
esting and informative story on the front page, 
showing the part which the lauans and other 
Philippine woods have and are likely to have 


in the commerce of the world—especially that 
part of the world located, roughly, between San 
Francisco: on the one side and Boston on the 
other. “We have hardwoods,” he writes, “as 
good as any in the world and at a price within 
the reach of all.” 

A prominent position is given to the con- 
gratulations of Dwight F. Davis, governor 
general of the Philippines, who in vigorous 
terms commends the Philippine Hardwood Ex- 
port Association for its program of advertising 
the value of the island forest products. He 
said in part: 

The industry has developed modern in- 
dustrial production with its consequent ex- 
port demand. It is essential to stabilize an 
industry when entering world competition 
and thoroughly standardize its products. 
Modern industrial production has reached a 
stage of complexity in competing countries 
where economic pressure is exerted on all 
unorganized individual efforts. This pressure 
will eliminate all not recognizing modern 
tendencies. 


Elsewhere through the twenty-eight pages of 
the supplergent are stories of the work of the 
forest rangers, and of the various lumber op- 
erations in the Philippines. The paper shows 
that the Islands are very much to be reckoned 
with, for their vast resources and increasingly 
organized effort bid fair to make a deep im- 
pression upon the lumber world, which already 
is seeing lauan in ever-mounting quantities be- 
ing used in cabinets. 
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Propose Public Control of Private Lumbering 


Gifford Pinchot and Major Ahern Renew Charges of Wastefulness of Private 
Operation and Advocate Federal Control Legislation 


{Once more Gifford Pinchot and Maj. G. P. 
Ahern have launched a tirade against lumber- 
men and private timber owners and have re- 
newed their proposals of compulsory legisla- 
tion and public control of private timber man- 
ufacturing operations. The proposals were 
made in an address at a meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Dec. 30. At the time of going to press 
the only report of the address available is in 
the form of what appears to be a summary 
or digest released by Mr. Pinchot. This re- 
port follows. For convenience of consideration 
the report is printed in small type. Editorial 
comment on its major features is presented in 
larger type immediately after each feature con- 
sidered.—EbiTor. | 

The forests of America are in greater 
danger today than ever before in our history. 
Not one acre out of eight of our original 
forest remains, and the percentage of this 
remnant devastated each year is greater than 
ever before. 

Forest devastation on privately owned tim- 
berlands, where most of the destruction goes 
on, is among the most serious of all dangers 
to our future prosperity. We can not get 
on without wood. 

Forest devastation wastes not only wood, 
but water, too. It ravages our watersheds, 


and in the Northwest squanders the great 
original forest trees that can never be 
replaced. 


[Can this be true in view of the advances 
made in forest protection and in reforestation 
by the States, by the Federal Government and 
by private owners? Has no progress been 
made in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Louisiana, Washington, 
California and other States? Of course, the 
original forest is diminishing ; otherwise it could 
not be used, and if not to be used it is value- 
less as a source of wood supply.] 

Forest growth is falling steadily farther 
behind in the race with forest destruction. 
Ten years ago destruction was four times 
greater than new growth. Today it is at least 
six times greater. 

Two out of every three of our States already 
consume more lumber than they produce, and 
can not supply the needs of their own people. 
Because of forest devastation many States 
must bring their lumber (and pay freight on 
it) from distances of from 1,000 to 3,000 
miles. 

Many States import nine-tenths of the lum- 
ber they use. Yet our lumbermen are send- 
ing out of the country nearly one-tenth of all 
the lumber they cut. 

The South, which can still furnish lumber 
for other States, apparently will have none 
left for export within seven years. The Pacific 
Northwest will last much longer, provided 
forest fires do not continue to burn up vast 
quantities of standing timber, as they did in 
1910, in 1919, and again last summer. 


[There has been no real inventory of the 
forest resources of the United States. Nobody 
knows how much timber there is, and conse- 
quently nobody knows either the rate or the 
volume of reproduction. There have been 
many guesses by calamity howlers and radi- 
cals, but their guesses have been shown almost 
invariably to be wrong. Of course, many States 
consume more wood than they produce and 
they pay heavy freight bills on lumber shipped 
long distances. The same is true of wheat, cot- 
ton, coal, oil and iron. But wood is a replace- 
able resource, and in principle there can be no 
sounder objection to its export than to the 
export of wheat. Certainly there is better rea- 





son for objecting to the export of exhaustible 
resources such as coal, steel and other min- 
erals. | 

As reported by the U. S. Forest Service, the 
number of forest fires has more than trebled 
in the last six years, and doubled in the last 
three. In 1928 there were 177,000 forest fires. 

According to the same official figures, 34,- 
000,000 acres of forest land were burned over 
in 1928. In 1920 the acreage burned was only 
one-tenth as much, in 1922 only one-quarter, 
and only one-half as recently as 1925. 


[The Forest Service reports fires in the na- 
tional forests only and it is notorious that 
Congress has been niggard in providing money 
for forest fire protection. The Government 
does not protect its own forests as well as pri- 
vate owners protect theirs. Private owners do 
not burn over their own lands or the lands of 
others. There is nothing in reason or experi- 
ence to justify the belief that “the public” will 
protect its interests better than private owners 
will protect their own property. It is to the 
interest of timber owners to protect their tim- 
ber from fire, and of lumber manufacturers to 
perpetuate their operations. ] 


Situation Getting Worse 

Every twelve months, what with unregu- 
lated cutting and uncontrolled fires, an amount 
of forest land half as big again as Connecti- 
cut is devastated and put completely out of 
production. More than 100,000,000 acres have 
been ruined already, and the ruining goes on 
unchecked. 

Outside of the national and State forests and 
parks, our forest situation is highly danger- 
ous. It is getting worse, and rapidly worse, 
year by year. 


[Time required for growth is the only ele- 
ment that distinguishes a tree from a stalk of 
corn or wheat; a field of cereal or cotton from 
a woodlot or a forest. The second and even 
the third crops of trees are being harvested in 
several sections of the United States. It is no 
more “devastation” to harvest a crop of trees 
than to harvest a crop of wheat, or corn or 
cotton. Often, however—it may be said even 
generally—the grower of wheat, of corn and 
of cotton takes from the soil with his crop a 
fertility that is not being replaced. This prac- 
tice threatens the food supply of coming gen- 
erations. | 


Our national and State forests, containing 
about one-fifth of our forest lands and much 
the less valuable half of our virgin timber, 
are safe from forest devastation but not yet 
safe from fire. But most of the best timber 
had passed into private hands before they 
were created, and at present they furnish but 
3 percent of our lumber. 

If to this 3 percent we add one additional 
percent to cover all lumber cut on private 
lands under any plan of conservative forestry, 
which is ample, we are forced to the appalling 
conclusion that 96 percent of all lumber sawed 
in the United States is cut with no attempt 
to insure another forest crop. 

It is roughly true that where one acre of 
saw logs is cut conservatively, twenty-four are 
devastated, or cut without regard to future 
growth. 

The increasing distances over which lumber 
must be hauled because nearer forests have 
been destroyed have raised the actual present 
money cost of forest devastation certainly to 
hundreds of millions of dollars every year, 
and probably to billions. All of which the 
consumer pays. 


[Figures, estimates, guesses, exaggerations, 
speculations, if’s, an’s and “appalling conclu- 
sions” from premises guessed at.] 

When our own supplies are exhausted there 
is no region on earth that can supply us, even 


at excessive prices, with tlhe kinds and 
amounts of wood upon which our national 
standard of living is based. 


[There are in the United States vast areas 
of land suited to no other known purpose than 
timber growing and they are ample to supply 
many times the timber needs of the country, 
Even now, however, Scandinavian lumber, the 
product of forestry, is invading American mar- 
kets both domestic and export and Russia js 
threatening even greater competition. ] 


Must Grow or Go Without 


The vast quantities of lumber we need in 
America we must grow or go without. If 
we go without, every business, every occupa- 
tion, every family will suffer, for nothing that 
we use or eat or wear can be produced, manu- 
factured, or transported without the help of 
wood. 

Lumbermen interested in continuing the 
profits they make from forest devastation have 
spent great sums in propaganda intended to 
make people believe that the future of Ameri- 
ean forests is safe. Many have been deceived, 
when the fact is that nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 


[All that is said of wood is true of coal, and 
iron, of copper, gold and silver; but wood 
alone can be replaced by growth.] 


Most commercial timberland owners who 
endanger our future by devastating their 
forests for profit are opposed to stopping it 
while anything is still left to devastate. For 
more than thirty years continuous efforts have 
been made to induce them to cut their timber 
without injuring the public interest. With a 
few exceptions, honorable in purpose but negli- 
gible in amount, they have gone on slashing. 

The area of commercial timberlands today 
under conservative cutting is insignificant. 
It does not even promise to exercise any in- 
fluence worth considering on the central forest 
problem in America, which is to stop forest 
devastation and keep lands chiefly adapted to 
forest growth actually growing usable trees. 


[Something must be weak in an argument 
that, confessedly, makes no impression in thirty 
years. But progress has been achieved in se- 
lective cutting on private timber lands. Refor- 
estation on private lands has been under way 
on a considerable scale for many years and ts 
steadily accelerating. But all the problems of 
wood utilization and tree growing have not yet 
been solved. The most confident of radical 
conservationists can not say with certainty 
whether the forests of the remote—and per- 
haps not so remote—future will be cut into 
boards or converted into synthetic products. 
Already lumbermen in four sections of the 
country are manufacturing from wood fiber 
synthetic products that enter into direct com- 
petition with sawed timber.] 

Many lumbermen, especially on the Pacific 
coast, are today in trouble chiefly because they 
got together, largely by fraud, greater hold- 
ings of timberland than they can profitably 
carry under the present conditions of indus- 
try and population. The public is now in- 
vited to make good their losses, which are di- 
rectly due to improvident greed or actual 
fraud, or let forest devastation go on until the 
lumbermen can see a profit in practicing 
forestry. 

[The charge of fraud, while it has no bear- 
ing on the problem of perpetuating the wood 
supply, if sufficiently specific, may properly be 
answered in court.] 

This amounts to saying that the profits of 
the lumbermen are more sacred than the wel- 
fare of the people. We assert, on the con- 
trary, that the public welfare comes first; that 
every forester is in duty bound to oppose 
forest devastation and help to stop it, whether 
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camel 
it pays the lumbermen or not; and that the 
public has no obligation to guarantee the 
profits of any business, unless that business 
is a public utility with a limit on profits, and 
is regulated as such. 


[Who are the people? What is the public? 
Are not the thousands of timber owners and 
jumber manufacturers people—a part of the 
sacred public? Who constituted Pinchot the 
defender of the public’s rights? What has there 
been in his political adventures to inspire con- 
fidence in his disinterestedness ? ] 


Sound Forest Policy Necessary 


A sound forest policy for the United States 
must put an end to destructive lumbering on 
large commercial timberlands. It should not 
attempt to control cutting on farm woodlots 
or other small parcels of forest land. This is 
properly a matter for the individual States. 

We protest against further delay, whether 
by investigation or any other dilatory measure. 
What is wrong is known, and what to do about 
it. Forest devastation has gone too far al- 
ready. Public opinion, under courageous 
leadership, is ready to put an end to it. 

The ownership of property involves respon- 


sibility to the public for the proper use of it. 
No householder is allowed to use his property 
in a way to injure the public welfare. Neither 
should any lumberman. They should be re- 
quired by law to stop forest devastation and 
practice conservative lumbering. 

Regulated lumbering is neither new nor 
strange. Laws for the public control of 
cutting on privately owned timberlands are 
already in successful operation in nearly every 
civilized nation on earth that is engaged in 
woods operations on any large scale. Without 
such laws private forests have never been per- 
manently safe. Such laws also stabilize and 
protect lumbering as a _ business. Nearly 
everywhere the lumbermen who operate under 
them are their staunch supporters. 

The only way to stop forest devastation is 
to stop it. The longer it goes on the more it 
does the nation harm. We recommend the 
prompt passage of a law by Congress to pre- 
vent commercial timberland owners from in- 
juring the public by forest devastation, and 
require them to keep their timberland growing 
wood, unless public authority finds it better 
adapted to some other useful purpose. 

This can be done under the Constitution. 
The Capper bill shows how. 


West Coast Mill Builds New 


Setteck, WaASH., Dec. 28.— The Pacific 
States Lumber Co., here, has recently completed 
two large storage sheds for upper grades of 
lumber and will carry a stock of about 5,000,000 
feet of uppers in fir 


lumber in that wood, and premium lath, the 
Pacific States company also makes much select 
structural and other timbers, including long 
timbers. In hemlock it 


manufactures bevel 





and hemlock; besides 
3,000,000 feet of dry 
common carried under 
sheds. 

Harry R. Marshall, 
superintendent of the 
mill for some months, 
(he was formerly su- 
perintendent of 
Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co.’s plant at 
Malone W ash.) 
under whose direction 
the above - mentioned 
and other recent plant 
improvements have 
been made, is quite 
boastful about the 
ability of the company 
to ship any reasonable 
kind of a mixed order 
promptly. 











A view of the plant 
presented herewith 
shows mostly fir logs 
in the foreground, with 
the mill visible across the pond. The daily 
capacity of the mill is nearly 350,000 feet. The 
timber stand is sufficient to operate at this rate 
ior more than thirty years. 

Besides all patterns of fir uppers, car mate- 
rial, and air-dried and kiln dried common 


Mill and log pond of the Pacific States Lumber Co. at Selleck, Wash. 


siding and all upper grades, besides dry com- 
mon—boards, shiplap, dimension etc. In cedar 
it makes bevel siding and shingles. Perfects 
and extra clears are the grades of shingles 
mostly made. 

In addition to the lumber items manufactured 











{The United States has a sound forest pol- 
icy. It comprehends land purchase, fire protec- 
tion, forest research, protection of watersheds, 
co-operation with States and private owners of 
timber and cut-over lands in promoting and 
protecting forest growth. It is the product of 
thorough investigation and it includes proper 
consideration of the rights and obligations of 
private owners as well as the rights and obli- 
gations of the public. 

The so called Capper (Pinchot) bill was be- 
fore Congress, before the McNary-Clarke law 
was enacted. It had little support then and 
has had less since, while the supplementary 
forestry legislation—the McNary-McSweeney 
and the McNary-Woodruff laws and amend- 
ments to the Weeks law have been enacted. 
The United States has definitely adopted a 
friendly, co-operative and constructive policy 
and program, which is achieving results. There 
is no reason for reconsidering a policy that 
was definitely and emphatically rejected after 
it had been vociferously advocated for almost 
a quarter-century. | 


Storage Sheds 


the company also carries a stock of fir doors, 
fir window and door frames and fir plywood, 
with which to fill out mixed cars; hence Mr. 
Marshall’s boast of being able to ship any mix- 
ture that a retail yard 
could sell is based not 
only on his company’s 
own varied production, 
but on the products of 
other factories as well. 

A corner of the dry- 
ing yard is presented 
herewith showing di- 
mension drying in the 
rough. At times there 
is as much as 18,- 
000,000 feet in this 
yard, but the stock 
averages 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 feet. The 
company also kiln 
drys considerable com- 
mon as well as the 
upper grades of lum- 
ber. After the com- 
mon lumber is dry it 
is moved into the 
sheds, as shown in an 
accompanying picture. 

While the mill is 
located at Selleck—on 
the western slope of the Cascade Mountain 
range—the general offices are in Tacoma where 
sales are handled by Karl F. Richards, sales 
manager. S. B. Marvin is in charge of the 
Chicago sales office, which is located in 518 
People’s Gas Building. 











(Left) Corner of drying yard of the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s mill at Selleck, Wash., where 10,000,000 feet or more is constantly on 


sticks. 


(Right) Dry lumber sheds which contain upward of 3,000,000 feet at all times 
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Trailers? How and Why 


lumber 


With 
making such optimistic predictions about the 


retailers and manufacturers 
building that will be done during the year 
which is just getting under way, it would 
seem probable that there will be a decided in- 
crease in retail business. And if there is any 
appreciable pick-up in trade, with retail stocks 
at the present low levels, it is certain that 
there will be much handling of incoming lum- 
ber, from the cars to the yards. 

Facing such possibilities all lumbermen 
will be interested in methods of unloading. 
The staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
doing some investigating to find out how the 
lumber usually is handled, and has learned 
that the most popular method is the use of 
trailers or semi-trailers with trucks or trac- 
tors, in those yards where the volume is suf- 
ficient to make desirable the high speed of 
which such a combination is capable. 

Sometimes the railroad car is brought into 
the yard itself, on a spur between the sheds, 
so the unloading itself into taking 
the boards out of the car and directly into 
the proper place. More often, however, yards 
are not so favorably located, and lumber must 
be carried by wagon or truck. The distance 
is sometimes only a hundred feet or so, and 


resolves 


tractor 
tion. 


with three semi-trailers 
In this yard, however, only two of the 
trailers are used in the unloading. The third 


is the solu- 


is kept in reserve, to be immediately loaded 
with any special order that comes in, or to be 
used in case of accident. The driver, with 
one man as helper, gets the lumber from the 
ear to the truck. 

Like the Rhode Island company, the Twin 
City Hardwood Lumber Co., of Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., finds the semi-trailer system 
of value as a saver of time and equipment. 
H. B, Sutton, secretary of the company, writes: 


“On account of the nature of our business 
and being able to spot the trailers and have 
them loaded while the tractors are on the 
road, eliminates the standing around of the 
power trucks. We believe we can do as much 
work with two tractors and six trailers as 
three or possibly four trucks could do.” 

He adds, however, that such a system is a 
money-saver only in cases of large turnover, 
and of delivery to places where one need not 
drive onto “back lots.” Delivery by this 
method is speedy, and efficient, because it 
utilizes both men and equipment to the fullest 
possible extent, if the yard has the volume of 
trade which will make such a system of value. 
One retail yard that does use the trailer sys- 





One of the semi-trail- 
ers, pulled by an Inter- 
national truck, used by 
the Hartwick - Wood- 
field Co., of Jackson, 
Vich., snapped as it 
left the yard with a load 
of lumber 











in some place several miles. In any place 
where there is any distance hauling at all, in 
unloading, or in cases where large quantities 
of lumber are to be delivered to one job, the 
“shuttle” system of semi-trailers works with 
unrivaled smoothness and speed. 

The ordinary practice is to have 
these trailers to each power unit. The driver 
takes his tractor or truck, with an empty 
trailer, to the car and leaves it there to be 
loaded. One trailer has been there already 
long enough to be loaded, and it is pulled to 
the yard to be unloaded. There, in the mean- 
time, the third trailer has been unloaded. The 
system is tersely described by the Charles C. 
Gardiner Lumber Co., of Providence, R. Bes 
which uses the shuttle system “because of 
the fact we may be loading one at car, un- 
loading one at yard, and have one in transit.” 

This company has three types of equipment 
for transporting lumber, each for the purpose 
for which it is best fitted. For the long dis- 
tance hauling two trucks, a 5-ton and a 3- 
ton, are used Speed and ease of handling on 
the road and at the destination are factors 
here, as well as the weight of the hardwoods 
—the principal item sold by this company—and 
the distances traveled vary from five to thirty- 
five miles On the shorter hauls, of from a 
half to five miles, the Gardiner company uses 
a tractor with body, semi-trailer attached, op- 
erating it as a truck for small orders. This 
is found superior to regular truck delivery, 
“as it can be maneuvered in a much smaller 
space and is less cumbersome than a regular 
truck carrying the same load.” 

Unloading is a problem here, for the freight 
station is two miles from the yard, but a 


three of 


tem is the Hartwick-Woodfield Co., of Jack- 
son, Mich., officials of which are well pleased 
with the results. One of the Jackson com- 
pany’s trailers, drawn by an _ International 
truck, is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It was just starting out on delivery of 
an order when this picture was snapped by 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Overhauling—Outside and In 


It is the time of year when lumber trucks 
are not called into service for delivery pur- 
poses so frequently as they are during the 
spring, summer and fall, and wise lumber- 
men are taking advantage of thé opportunity 
to give each truck its annual complete over- 
hauling. Every day, perhaps, of the busy 
season the truck was watched to see that 
nothing serious developed to hinder the 
operation of the machine. In almost all cases 
such work happened at least every week. 

But with all this minor adjusting, after a 
year of hard service a truck is quite sure to 
need some more work on almost every mov- 
ing part. There are the carbon to be cleaned 
out, the valves to be ground, perhaps piston 
rings to be replaced, bearings to be taken 
up, new brake bands to be installed. Spring 
shackles should be tightened—a really com- 
plete job of overhauling includes the tight- 
ening of every nut on the car, many of which 
will be found to have worked a trifle loose. 
Often it is just a trifle, but it is such little 
things that cause squeaks and rattles, and 
a rattling good car, while attractive enough 
to a young collegiate, give a lumber yard 


an undesirable kind of advertising. 








Most lumbermen are careful to see that aj) 
such matters are attended to. They wan 
the engine to be in first class, tip-top, condj-. 
tion to start the spring season, so there wil] 
be little danger of suspended or delayed de. 
livery. They are equally attentive to the 


question of safe operation, realizing their 
duty to the driver and to the men, women, 
boys and girls he will meet on the streets 


and highways, and always insist on having 
the brakes in the best of condition, and other 
necessary safety precautions taken. 

Yet, with all these points ship-shape, one 
important thing is frequently overlooked— 
the paint brush. If a lumber dealer expects 
to impress any prospective customer with the 
necessity of maintaining an attractive home, 
he must practice what he preaches and keep 
his trucks—his emissaries to the public— 
a good example. People notice a dingy motor 
truck that is not kept properly painted, and 
form their own conclusions about the retail 
yard from which that truck came. Neither 
is it overlooked when the lumberman neglects 
to repair dented fenders, or to replace dam- 
aged lights. In San Francisco, Calif., re- 
cently it was demonstrated that people even 
observe the way the firm’s name is painted 
on his truck—whether it is done in a neat, 
pleasing manner or just any way to show 
the name. In a contest in the Golden Gate 
city, one truck lost out on first prize simply 
because of lack of attention to this detail 
of how the name was painted on the truck. 

The lumberman’s motor truck is an adver- 
tisement—either good or bad. If the appear- 
ance is neglected, it makes the truck look 
slipshod, and just naturally lends the impres- 


sion that the lumber is slipshod, too. This 
in itself defeats the purpose of the lumber 
industry of the nation, which is spending 


many thousand dollars to tell the public that 
the days of slipshod lumber sales and manu- 
facturing methods are past. The advertise- 
ment on the magazine page and on the bill- 
board must be backed up by the advertise- 
ment, carrying a load of lumber, rolling 
down the street. 





For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





Safe Driving in Winter 

Thousands of winter accidents have been 
analyzed as to cause, and it has been found 
that certain practices of drivers have been re- 
sponsible for an unusually large number of 
accidents. The National Safety Council, as 4 
result of the investigations, has been able to 
give out a number of hints to winter drivers. 
All automobile driving, whether of a truck or 
a pleasure car, is hazardous, and winter driv- 
ing is especially so, but if you disregard these 
suggestions you are taking more than the usual 
chances—you are putting more stones in your 
ewn pathway to long life—you are creating 
additional hazards for yourself and these with 
whom you come in contact. Here are the coun: 
cil’s suggestions—eight of them: 


Be sure you have a windshield 
good condition. You need both 
driving on slippery pavements, so the 
should be of the automatic type. 

Have your brakes tested and put in 
condition. 

Beware of carbon monoxide gas poisoning by 
keeping your garage doors and windows open 
when you start your car. 

Keep off street car tracks. This hint is good 
for the year ’round, but it especially applies to 
winter drivers. 

Take curves slowly. 

Be extremely cautious when going by schools, 
playgrounds, and coasting hills. 
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A ti Pl d A ti iti 
Jan. 10—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- Jan. 23-24—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. Material Dealers’ Association, Armington Hotel, Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Annual, Gastonia, N. C. Annual. Feb. 11-13—Southwestern Iowa Retail WLumber- 
j 10—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, Jan, 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ men’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
oem. sotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. Annual. ee ign cntted qgngintios, Daniel Boone Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 
otel, harleston, ; a. Annual. 7 ~~. = ee ’ 
Jan. 10—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, J: : , ee es 12-13—-North, Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
oe “Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. Jan. — Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 
conc Warent & Sask Aanociatt tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. Feb, 14-15—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Jan, 11—Connecticu ores ark Association, Jan. 28—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, Char- 
Hotel Garde, New Haven, Conn. Annual. Ga. Annual. lottesville, Va. Annual. 
Jan, 14-15—Western Pennsylvania Builders Supply Jan. 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- Feb. 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
wr’ 7 — Jan. 28-30—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
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ee ee eee 3 : Jan. 28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- Wis. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16— Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. Annual. tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 
Jan. 15—Central Association of the Traveling Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Feb. 19-20—National Association of Commission 

Lumber & ene Sef Lincoln —e™. Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. nnual. Annual. Annual. 
Jan. 15—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, Jan. 28-30—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
’ Ark. Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. tion, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 15-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of | Jan. 28-30—Union Association of Lumber & Sash Feb. 24-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
"Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. & Door Salesmen. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. lumbus, Ohio. Annual. Annual, 
. . : . . . ; P r i os —? Feb, 26-27—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & 
an. 16—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic Jan, 29-31—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- - - Aca 
= Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. tion (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, John- 
i Walnut Manufacturers’ Ass a Se ett: Reg Mo cg 
Jan. 16—American alnu a rers’ Asso- ' : : 5 os Ma bo s x 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- fl ee eee org a Aa 
: tion, Missouri Theatre and Convention Hall, , ag yracuse, N. 4. 
Jan. 17—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- Kansas City, Mo. Annual. Annual, 
ciation, University Club, Boston, Mass. Annual. jy,  39-31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, March 20-21—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. 
Jan, 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. Annual. 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Jan. 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, March 21—KEastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
Annual. ie ian . . ieacin ‘ Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. sylvania, New York City. Annual, 
Jan. 16-18—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- Feb. 4-5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
a Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. ? ‘tion, Davensert Hotel, a eng Wash. haneel. Dallas, Tex, Annual, 
é al. : 7 s . , 
at ae , . Feb. 4-6—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Jan. 18—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- "siete tin Cate, Bax Gelean, tone. Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
tion, Shreveport, La. Annual. ? Annual. 
Jan, 21-23—Northwestern Lumbermen's Associa- Feb. 5-7 an Association of the Traveling April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
tion, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapolis, Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pant- Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Minn. Annual, lind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
Jan, 21-23—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- Feb, 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of road Tie Producers. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Western +e William Penn Hotel, phis, Tenn. Annual, 
Pa, Annual. Pittsburgh, Pa Annual, April _29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Jan. 22-24—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- Feb. 5- 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- Minneapolis, Minn, Annual. 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. ciation, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
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Annual, 


Orlando, Fla. Annual, 





Theme of Northwestern Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 30.—How more 
lumber can be profitably sold in 1930 is to be 
emphasized at the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held Jan. 21, 22 and 23 at the Auditorium here. 
Better selling methods will be given promi- 
nent place on the program and Dr. Paul W. 
Ivey, a foremost authority on merchandising 
methods, will speak at the Tuesday afternoon 
session, Jan. 21, through the courtesy of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

A special program of entertainment is being 
arranged, starting with a big banquet on the 
evening of Jan. 22, following which special 
star entertainers will “do their stuff” for the 
delectation of the delegates. The evening will 
conclude with a dance. 


Traffic Attorney to Talk 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 30.—Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel for the Illinois Cen- 
tral System with offices in Chicago, will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting of the seventeenth 
annual convention of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, which will be held Jan. 10, 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Peabody, accord- 
ing to the announcement made by Joe Thom»- 
son, president of the association. Judge 
Fletcher, who is one of the most prominent at- 
torneys in the United States, is probably one 
of the most learned on traffic matters, and his 
subject, while not yet announced, will no 
doubt include something in reference to the 
consolidation of railroads, as proposed from 
Washington. He will touch on traffic problems 
of interest to shippers generally and pay par- 
ticular attention to those peculiar to the hard- 
wood industry. 

he annual will close with the luncheon. 
President Thompson has arranged for a meet- 
ing to be held in Room 200 of the Hotel Pea- 
body, at 9:30 a. m., which will be for mem- 
bers only. Discussion of matters of importance 
to members will be discussed at this time, and 


officers’ reports, including that of J. H. Towns- 
hend, secretary-manager, will be heard. 

Frank A. Conklin, of the Frank A. Conklin 
Lumber Co., heads the committee on arrange- 
ments, while Jack Welsh is chairman of the 
committee on nominations. 


(PRB AEa: 


Western Piners Set Date 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Dec. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
4 and 5. Annual reports are now in course of 
preparation. A large attendance is anticipated. 


Hardwood Manufacturers at Louisville 


MeEmpHIs, TENN., Dec. 30.—J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, calls attention 
to the fact that special rates have been 
authorized by the railroads for the institute’s 
convention to be held Jan. 30 and 31 at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., of fare and a 
half on the certificate plan. This rate also 
applies for the convention of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association to be held at the 
same hotel in the same city on Jan. 28 and 
29. 

Mr. Townshend advises that in addition to 
the regular reports of the officers and com- 
mittees, the meeting will be devoted to general 
discussions of subjects of vital importance to 
all branches of the hardwood industry. A pro- 
gram is in course of preparation. 


Connecticut Forest-Park Annual 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 30.—The annual 
business meeting of the Connecticut Forest & 
Park Association (Inc.) will be held on the 
afternoon of Jan. 11 at the Hotel Garde in this 
city. The business meeting, at which officers 
will be elected, will be followed by an open 
session at which various well known forest and 
park experts of the East will make addresses, 


Penn Association Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 30.—With the thir- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association but three weeks away, 
Secretary J. Frederick Martin announces that 
plans have been practically completed and in- 
dications are that the 1930 annual will eclipse 
in attendance any preceding gathering of re- 
tailers from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and New Jersey. The convention will be held 
here on Jan. 21, 22 and 23 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

A feature is the extensive display of lumber 
and building materials which will run concur- 
rently with the convention under the direction 
of J. L. Buckley, field secretary of the organi- 
zation. John H. Derr is chairman of the com- 
mittee which is in charge of the convention. His 
associates on the committees are: President C. 
Rosser, Horace B. Wilgus, J. T. Eliason, jr., 
Bruce Helfrich, Charles Getsinger, George 
Kingsley, Bert Meyers, J. L. Buckley and 
Edward Smith. 


Second Lumbermen’s Short Course 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 30.—Announcement has 
been made by the extension service of the 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College that 
the second annual lumbermen’s short course for 
retail lumber dealers of this State will be held 
at College Station, Feb. 24 and 25. The Lum- 
ibermen’s Association of Texas is co-operating 
in the conduct of the course. The object of 
the school is to extend the merchandising of 
lumber to cover the farm needs more effectively 
by teaching lumber dealers the essentials of 
good farm construction and acquainting them 
with methods whereby they may aid county 
and home demonstration agents in farm and 
home demonstration where building materials 
are required. 

The committee in charge of the short course 
as appointed by A. Kirkpatrick, of Waco, 
president of the lumbermen’s association, in- 
cludes H, H, Williamson, vice director and 
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State agent of the extension service; W. S. 
Howell of Bryan, Miss Lola Blair, extension 
food specialist, and R. G. Hyett of Houston, 
secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Last year 153 Texas lumber dealers at- 
tended the course, credited with being the 
largest in attendance of its kind ever held in 
the United States. Those in charge expect an 
equally large attendance for the second course. 


“Clinic” to Feature Coast Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—A feature of the 
annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held at the Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, on Jan. 31, will be a thorough 
discussion of West Coast hemlock and methods 
of increasing the demand for this species. An 
extensive West Coast hemlock display is being 
developed for the meeting and the association 
has asked numerous operators to join in the 
hemlock “clinic.” The intention is to bring 
out the experiences and ideas of the industry 
in regard to hemlock, to the greatest possible 
extent, and it is hoped that every lumberman 
interested in West Coast hemlock will attend 
the meeting and participate in the discussions. 

A strong program of other features has been 
worked out, and one of the speakers will be 
Sidney Anderson, formerly congressman from 
Minnesota and more recently president of the 
flour millers’ federation, who will talk on co- 
operative developments in the milling industry. 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., will give a re- 
sume of the probable trends of southern pine 
production during the next five years and the 
effect of changing conditions in the South on 
the marketing of West Coast woods. 


Statewide Concatenation in Ohio 


TirFin, On10, Dec. 30.—A Statewide Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation is to be held here on Satur- 
day, Jan. 18, under the auspices of the War- 
ren G. Harding Hoo-Hoo Club. Elaborate ar- 
rangements are being made by the local com- 
mittees and a large attendance is expected. 
Harry E. Moore will be master of ceremonies 
at the banquet, and the speakers are listed as 
follows: Henry R. Isherwood, international 
secretary ; William G. Smith, Supreme Bojum; 
Franklin A. Hofheins, Supreme Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; Findlay M. Torrence, secretary Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Marion 
W. Teal, conversational coloraturist. 


Plans of Penn Supply Dealers 


PrrrsspurGu, Pa., Dec. 30.—The program for 
the annual convention of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Builders’ Supply Association, to be held 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel here Jan. 14 and 15, is 
about complete and assures the members a 
pleasant and profitable gathering. 

There will be no exhibits this year by manu- 
facturers of materials, the associate membership 
feature of the association, adopted last year, 
having eliminated this expense for the manu- 
facturers. 

One of the principal speakers at the conven- 
tion will be W. W. Campbell, of New Wil- 
mington, lumber dealer, who is now serving as 
president of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, and who concluded last year sev- 
eral years’ service as president of the State 
association here. J. O. Yeager, lumber dealer 
of Yeagertown, is now president of the State 
association. 

On the first day of the convention, Tuesday, 
Jan. 14, registration will begin at 10 a. m., 
to be concluded by 12:15 for the luncheon 
period, which will be until 1:15 p. m. The 
first session is scheduled for 1:15 to 1:45, and 
will be known as the dealer members’ and asso- 
ciate members’ session, with Mr, Yeager presid- 
ing. 

Mr. Campbell is scheduled to speak from 
1:45 to 2:15, and from 2:15 to 4, the subject, 
“Dealers and Dollars,” will be discussed. The 
principal speaker on this subject has not yet 
been announced. The anual banquet is sched- 


uled for 6:30. The toastmaster has not been 
announced. 

As there will be only the two afternoon 
sessions of the convention proper, the delegates 
will rest Wednesday forenoon. Luncheon is 
scheduled for 12:15 to 1:15, and from 1:15 
to 1:45, there will be entertainment by the Red 
Arrow Quartet of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Frank Dunning, of Cleveland, manager of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association, is sched- 
uled to speak from 1:45 to 2:30, and from 
2:30 to 3:15, the subject, “Personality in Mer- 
chandising,” will be discussed. The principal 
speaker on this subject has not been announced. 

The concluding hour, from 3:15 to 4:15, 
will be devoted to the dealers’ business session 
and election of officers. 


National-American Wholesalers’ Date 


New York Ciry, Dec, 30.—Announcement is 
made by W. W. Schupner, secretary of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation, this city, that the annual convention of 
the organization will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on April 9 and 10, with headquarters at 
Haddon Hall. The convention committee is ar- 
ranging an attractive prograin, and members 
are urged to send the secretary their sugges- 
tions for matters to be considered. 


Massachusetts Wholesalers Date 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association will be heid at the University 
Club, here on Friday evening, Jan. 17, at 6:30 
o'clock. Following the annual dinner there will 
be a brief business session and election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. There will be ad- 
dresses outlining current industrial and com- 
mercial expansion in New England by J. J. 
Babb, of the committee on community devel- 
opment of the New England Council, and by 
Col. A. N. Payne, manager of the industrial 
development bureau of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. Secretary-manager W. W. Schupner, of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, will outline the work of the last 
year by the joint committees of the manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail branches as to a 
proper standard of ethics in the relationship 
of each branch to the other branches. 


Plans of Northeastern Association 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The program 
committee making arrangements for the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
Jan. 28, 29 and 30, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, promises many new features 
to attract its membership and has adopted a 
slogan that “If you wood profit, attend,” and 
stresses the theme “More profit if less volume 
in 1930.” 

In order to develop this idea a well known 
merchandiser and lecturer on salesmanship, 
Dr. Paul W. Ivey, will address the conven- 
tion on “Modern Methods of Selling.” The 
establishment of a central reserve yard is a 
method of merchandising which is receiving 
much consideration from retailers of today 
and one who has had practical experience, 
J. R. Randall, president of the Central Re- 
serve Yard, of Minneapolis, Minn., will discuss 
that subject from his viewpoint. 

Robert Horine, of the Boyd-Horine Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich., will speak of his experi- 
ences in handling profitable items, especially 
those that are nationally advertised as against 
those that are not. 

The program of entertainment promises to 
be as elaborate as any heretofore carried out, 
with special plans for the ladies along the line 
of sight-seeing trips, theater parties, luncheons 
etc. For the men there will be a smoker, the 
dinner dance and theater party. 

As in previous years there will be extensive 
exhibits of lumber and manufactured articles 
and new products that are rapidly being in- 
corporated into the retail lumber business. 

The general convention committee is headed 


by Benjamin W. Downing, of the Nassay. 
Suffolk Lumber Co., Mineola, N. Y. Assisting 
him are George W. Zimmermann, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; James A. Floyd, Yonkers, N. Y.;: Fred 
R. Large, Rochester, N. Y.; C. E. Carlson 
Bristol, Conn.; Howard Brower, Hempstead 
N. Y.; Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle 
N. Y.; and Edward Guiney, Fall River, Mass. 

The ladies entertainment committee is com. 
posed of Mrs. J. Albert Mahlstedt, chairman 
Mrs. Thomas Jenkins, Mrs. W. Serven, Mrs. 
Howard S. Brower, Mrs. F. M. Carpenter 
and Miss Grace Downing. ; 


California Redwood Annual 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 28.—Despite 
anything that may have been experienced by 
other branches of the lumber industry, manu- 
facturers of California redwood sold 12 per- 
cent more during the first eleven months of 
1929 than they did during a like period of the 
previous year. This was one of the outstand- 
ing features of the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, which was held 
at the Palace Hotel there last week. Other 
branches of the lumber industry, it was pointed 
out, reported that they sold but from 92 to 94 
percent of what they did during the same pe- 
riod in 1928, 

The biggest new market for redwood during 
this year was that opened up by the use of 
structural grades of redwood by the highway 
departments of various States. The structural 
grades of redwood are being used in the con- 
struction of highway bridges. Some 12,000,000 
feet of structural grades of redwood was speci- 
fied for this purpose during the fifteen months 
which ended Dec. 1, and the mills have actu- 
ally delivered 11,000,000 feet of this amount. 
The major portion of it went to California, 
though other States which used it included Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, Utah, Kansas and Arizona. 

One important step taken by the directors 
of the association at their meeting was the 
reduction of the number of directors of the 
organization. This was done with the approval 
of all, the purpose being to facilitate the han- 
dling of business. The number of directors 
was reduced from nine to seven. 

All current officers of the organization were 
re-elected for 1930, and seven of the 1929 direc- 
tors were named to the new board. 

The officers of the association are: 

President—J. M. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs, Wall 
& Co. San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice president—L. C. Hammond, of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary-manager—R. F. Hammatt, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Directors—J. M. Hotchkiss, L. C. Hammond, 
Otis R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co.; 
Fred V. Holmes, of the Holmes Eureka Lum- 
ber Co.; P. C. MecNevin, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.; C. B. De Camp, Caspar Lumber Co.; 
and Henry M. Hink, Dolbeer & Carson Lum- 
ber Co. 


Mississippi Valley Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 30.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, 
held in the Hotel Radisson Friday, R. A. 
Gore, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
was elected president to succeed O. B. Foss, 
of the Radford-Wright Co., of Duluth. Arnold 
Wyman, of the Smith & Wyman Co., Minne- 
apolis, was elected vice president to succeed 
Mr. Gore. T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Par- 
tridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, was re-elected 
treasurer, and J. F. Hayden was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

To act with ex-officio members of the exect- 
tive committee, Joe Jackson, wholesaler, Min- 
neapolis, and John Carlson, of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, were chosen addi- 
fional members. 

The association voted to co-operate as usual 
in holding a joint banquet with members of 
Hoo-Hoo during the week of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s convention. The dinner, et 
livened by vaudeville acts and other entertai- 
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ment, will be given Tuesday evening of con- 
vention week. ; ; 

While those in attendance, discussing busi- 
ness in their lines during the last year, re- 

rted that conditions had not been particularly 
encouraging during 1929, they were for the 
most part optimistic over the outlook for the 
spring of 1930. This attitude was expressed 
in statements after the meeting, there being no 
discussion touching on the trade during the 
session itself. 


Alabama Standing Committees 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 30.—An interesting 
event at the recent annual convention of the 
Alabama Lumber & Building Material Asso- 
ciation at Montgomery was the presentation of 
a gavel. At the conclusion of President Estes’ 
remarks upon opening the session, Secretary 
Allen G. Loehr, speaking in behalf of J. H. 
Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Co., who was home 
ill, presented to Mr. Estes and the convention a 
yellow pine gavel made by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from one of 
the 112-year-old rafters of the White House. 

The executive committee of the association 
met and named the several committees to serve 
during the year as follows: 

Legislative—W. M. Richardson, Florence, 
chairman; F. J. Cramton, Montgomery; C. 
H. Grayson, Birmingham; R. L. Prince, Union 
Springs; and A. Laycock, Tuscaloosa. 

Lien Laws—Thornton Estes, chairman, 
Birmingham; A. Dishman, Anniston; A. C. 
Greeson, Montgomery; G. W. Johnson, Athens; 
and Jack E. Paterson, Mobile. 

Cost Accounting—C. D. Sallade, chairman, 
Fairfield; H. B. Reynolds, Birmingham; and 
T. L. Bear, Montgomery. 

Trade Relations—H. Curjel, chairman, 
Mobile; W. P. Dilworth, Huntsville; Thorn- 
ton Estes, Birmingham; C. G. Hume, Mont- 
gomery. 

Membership—Allan K. Wood, chairman, 
Birmingham; J. A. Pilgrin, Foley; S. M. 
Stewart, Montgomery; R. M. Jenkins, jr., Bir- 
mingham; and R. A. Stricklin, Florence. 


Monongahela Valley Dealers Dine 


Morcantown, W. Va., Dec. 30.—With cov- 
ers for ninety guests, an elaborate banquet was 
given last week in the main dining room of 
the Hotel Morgan by the Monongahela Valley 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers Associa- 
tion. David E. Adams, of Morgantown, the 
retiring president, was the toastmaster, and the 
new presiding officer for next year, Edward 
Glenn, of Fairmont, was introduced to the 
group. Mr. Glenn is president of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. 

F. Roy Yoke, of this city, gave the address 
of welcome, and the response was made by 
Ralph Cline, of Crafton, master mechanic for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

C. Crowe Batson, of the Morgantown Lum- 
ber Co., directed the group singing. An in- 
teresting feature presented by the local group 
was a one-act play, “The Shake-Up.” Members 
of the cast were: Miss Loia Mallorie, C. 
Crowe Batson and Dee O. Mallorie. 

The spacious dining room was decorated with 

hristmas evergreens and tall red candles. An 
elaborate five-course turkey menu was served 
at seven o’clock from the cuisine of the hotel. 
At each cover was a favor. Those for the 
ladies were cream and sugar sets made by 
the Beaumont Co. and presented by the Mor- 
gantown group. Glass ash trays were pre- 
sented to the men by the Sprigg Lumber Co., 
of Weston. 

Guests from Grafton, Clarksburg, Weston, 
Shinnston, Pittsburgh, Morgantown aand other 
cities were present. 


Douctas FIR seeds from the United States 
are enjoying increased sales in Germany, where 
this species is found to grow rapidly, stand 
the climate well, and show excellent develop- 
ment. It is popular as a means of reforesting 
the country, for farmers find it adapted to 
their needs. 


Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


PASADENA, CaLir., Dec. 28.—The annual 
Christmas dinner tendered to the employees of 
the Crown City Manufacturing Co. was turned 
into a silver jubilee celebration this year when 
forty-four employees, a number of business 
men and friends of William L. Leishman met 
at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel to enjoy a pro- 
gram and select menu given by the successful 
Pasadena lumberman. Mr. Leishman bought 
the business on the present site at the corner 
of West Green and Vernon streets twenty- 
five years ago and developed one of the largest 
single retail yards and planing mills in this 
part of the country. Three years ago, it be- 
came W. L. ‘Leishman & Son, when Lathrop 
K. Leishman actively joined the business. 

Mr. Leishman came to Pasadena from 
Wooster, Mass., and has resided here ever 
since. He is one of the best known business 
men in the city because of his activity in civic 
affairs. 


SEGAL EALBLAOGEGAGGGg‘EGE: 


Get Permit to Build Road 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 28.—Of much im- 
portance to huge lumber interests on the 
Olympic peninsula was the announcement yes- 
terday that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had granted permission to the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific to build from Aloha 
on the Northern Pacific’s Moclips branch to 
a point one and a half miles above Spruce 
on the Hoh River. At the same time the 
commission gave permission to the Port An- 
geles-Western to extend from Forks to the 
Upper Hoh River at which point a junction 
of the two systems impends. 

About two years’ time will be required to 
build the lines and the railroad companies will 
invest about $6,000,000 in the enterprise. The 
Port Angeles-Western, owned by Joe Irving 
and associates has had permission to build to 
Forks and construction has been under way 
but yesterday’s decision will expedite the work, 
it is believed. 

The Northern Pacific-Union Pacific extension 
was protested by private road owners originally 
but this was withdrawn and the various inter- 
ests have agreed that a joint trackage arrange- 
ment will be satisfactory 

Both Grays Harbor interests and those of 
Port Angeles have raced to control timber on 
the peninsula. The common carrier settlement 
of the railroad question wil give both lumber 
centers a fair chance at the huge stands of 
timber. As it stands Port Angeles will have 
the edge in the matter of controlling timber 
north of the Bogachiel while Grays Harbor has 
advantages to the south. 

The Aloha extension will cross the lower 
Queets near the mouth of the Clearwater River 
and over a high bridge, which permits con- 
struction of a large hydroelectric project and 
power reservoir, and will then follow the 
Snahappish River to the north. 





Prince to Use aw Fir 


MontTREAL, QuE., Dec. 30.—A letter received 
at the British Columbia legislative buildings 
from a manufacturer of ready-made houses in 
London, England, states that the Prince of 
Wales has purchased several cottages for his 
estates after learning that they were largely 
constructed from Douglas fir and were shin- 
gled with red cedar shingles from British Co- 
lumbia. 

A display building was erected on the Strand 
between Bush House and Marconi House, the 
correspondent wrote, and it was inspected by 
the Prince, who commented on the fact that 
British Columbia timber could be used in the 
construction of a low-priced house. When in- 
formed that it was the intention of the builders 
to standardize on British Columbia timber in 
all their construction of domestic and farm 
houses, the Prince ordered a half-dozen houses 
to be erected upon his estates in order to stimu- 
late the use of British Columbia lumber in 
England. 





We Wish You 
A Happy and 


Prosperous 
New Year 


We also want to take this opportunity to 
thank our many customers for their loyal 
support and large volume of business placed 
during the past months. 


We pledge ourselves to maintain the same 
high standard of quality, milling and service 
during 1930 that has won your orders in the 
past. In doing this we will be living up to 
the name of our product—‘Old Reliable” 
Maple, Birch and Beech flooring. 


By the way, this is a mighty good product 
for you to always have in stock. If your 
assortments are broken, send us a memoran- 
dum of your needs. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 


Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


_. MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW ™ 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ 


Hardwood Flooring. 


a 

| I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
| me in any way. 


teat 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your | 
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States 
Southern Roads Merged can make a reasonable return in the small mil] by th 
Y oF = > ; Ye ¢ > > > cone met 
New Orveans, La., Dec. 31.—M. J. Mce- cg ape ~ 0 ——s of on fo 
Mahon, formerly traffic manager for the New SUOW Pine is gome a leite 
: - - ie ‘ the future, and with an output of approxi- Uritec 
Orleans & Great Northern Railroad, has been 7 - eee i : ith t 
sag teas sd ; mately 30,000,000 feet a year to dispose of wit 
named trafic manager for the Goodyear inter- one can afford to build up a good sales d For 
ests at Bogalusa, including the Great Southern eeedene * pase er a while 
Lumber Co. and Bogalusa Paper Co. The New P*?- — . si , he f 
ses . : : eee The Bissell interests long have been promi- the ic 
Orleans & Great Northern Railroad was taken os . “Sitagl tm 
eee Bar ee . J nent factors in the southern pine industry, and partm 
over at midnight by the Gulf, Mobile & North- «\. wes : oe aged eed t 
el eee einai : it will be gratifying news to the trade gener- ize 
ern Railway. The latter has acquired 88 per- _,_ > : aye : * : Lumb 
at ok in ik of . : i ally to know that they will be connected with u 
SS cent . ~ stock of the former, having taken it for years to come. Black 
N , le aoc ag ge ort ge gee President John M. Bissell for the next few 1918. 
NO ion oe Mics. The bd saad A “ “aged ‘i at months, while closing up the affairs of the inforr 
S ; 3 ackson, Mss. ene merging of the two lines = Marathon Lumber Co., will divide his time be- Fores 
S: Back of our Special low provided a 1,013-mile system which extends tun " 1 the Alabe lant. After th advan 
XN " : i : from Mobile to Jackson, Tenn., with trackage ;V°CR vere and tle /Mabama plant. {sitter that : 
Nag =cost profit sharing policy }/E - oe Pad : “gy 4 he =~ he will devote all of his time to the interests placec 
BH offering dependable pro- IgG "ahs into, Paducah, Ky. where connections CF the mew company | dpa 
Efe tection without liability for = r - hag ee eee Murray Bissell, who has so successfully man- until 
Sk is president. The New Orleans & Great North- 2? aig ae aly Gee < forest 
Sa . ; . - aged the sales of the Marathon Lumber Co. : 
4 assessmentis our 20 years ern was built by the Goodyear interests at the nae L er hie : . ae of Fe 
‘ ; Z : 2 : ‘ will have charge of the sales department of the ; 
\ of successful operation. A time the Great Southern Lumber Co. was estab- sew erangiantion refor 
Vs lished by them in Bogalusa, La. —_— ‘suaeaexeseen After 
QQ Ss — — oe eam . 
Woe : ga yy quessesses Company Entertains Employees ~ . 
\ S42 + Uly “MW y Z : - ~ . . rc 
Aw ee ONS Se ’ MO) Y Organizes New Lumber Company HastaM, Tex., Dec. 30.—The Pickering rate 
Laer"% , S <c ‘ LauREL, Miss., Dec. 30.—Following the sale Lumber Co. employees and their families were ‘ 
Tie N recently of the Marathon Lumber Co. proper- entertained with the comedy “Flapper Grand- 
ties here, announcement has been made of the mother,” presented recently by the students of R 
organization by the Bissell interests of a new the Logansport high school and citizens of that 
company, the Bissell-Alabama Lumber Co. town at the community hall here. ifty-two BE 
John M. Bissell, general manager; Murray _ people took part in this play and deserve much the 1 
Bissell, sales manager, and H. R. Orchard, — credit for their excellent performance. Among cussic 
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The cast and scene from the play presented before Pickering Lumber Co. employees and their fami- prob: 
lies at Haslam, Tex. and 
Trac 
Wish the wonder tock, “Ameematte | oe sig areaking erin te ot wi decree |B 
” Mare 4 D., } ase c ntion ¢ MT. ¢ Mrs, Lage é y; on 
Building Costs,” you can figure the the Futvoye-Paterson Co., Shuqualak, Miss., a Mrs. Eddie Glenn Johnson, Mrs. J. R. Crom- betw 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, tract of timber and plant located at Castleberry well and Denson Averett. Music was furnished vers; 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, near Evergreen, Ala., and organized this new by the Logansport high school orchestra, and it, tee 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- company to operate it. Officers of the Bissell- too, merits praise. This is the fourth annual stitu 
able, but it’s true. . cae Lumber Co. are: President, John M. play that the Logansport high school has pre- day 
3issell; vice president, Murray Bissell; secre- sented to the employees of the Pickering Lum- D 
We ~vill send this book for 10 days caiaaeaned H. R. Orchard. These officers ber Co. sh , retit 
FREE examination to any * accredited with W. H. Bissell and S. B. Bissell, of Wau- ere ee of | 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it sau, Wis., will form the board of directors. Gets Cross Tie Contract , 
will save you 10 times its cost the The plant at Castleberry comprises a single AtLanta, Ga., Dec. 30.—George Berry, st. wis} 
first year, return it and the trans- band mill, planing mill and two dry kilns. _It of Sparta, Ga., has been awarded a big con- gra¢ 
action is closed. is located on the main line of the Louisville tract for cross ties for the Chicago surface ae 
& Nashville Railroad between Mobile and jines, Mr. Berry is making large weekly ship- a 
SEND NO MONEY Montgomery. ae ; ments, and says that it will keep his plant bus: 
There is a possibility that the logging for busy for several months to fill the order. con: 
- ? this plant will be done by contract. If the T 
Just Mail This Coupon Z company does its own logging this will be bate rca “aura ager Mh 
2 a done with trucks and “Caterpillar” tractors. Carrying Out Expansion Plan iden 
ae The plant will have an output of 12,000,000 a cres 
| a South Dessbern St. feet annually of yellow pine. CoLuUMBUS, Onto, Dec. 30.—In carrying = sup 
| Chicago, Ihnois. Discussing = an Page sage LUMBERMAN _ the — ar ee ae — of | 
“ : iIdine Costs.” representative ans or the new company, some time ago, the Jj. Kh. McNally Lu gre 
| Bo Magne toy w+, Se parcel pay bd gi President John sve Bissell said that in addition Co., one of the oldest retail concerns in to | 
: : saniD- m 
reait $15 in full payment. | to this tract he expected to secure a number lumbus, has purchased the plant and equip . 
| of smaller tracts of timber in which he will ment of the Columbus Woodworking Co., lo- -- 
Name ..cccccccceccccccccnpecccccccccscccsccsscsoceses | locate small mills and in this way bring the cated at 2034 Leonard Avenue and will occupy raed 
| | company’s production up to 25,000,000 to 30,- it soon after the first of the year. The ne- be 
RET oncce eonnencenencvorensnnsenenccsncoss «¢hnece 000,000 feet a year. He said further: gotiations were closed about a month ago but tive 
| * Subject to approval of the management. “T would not want to get away from yellow no announcement was made of the sale until 
cme rm rm ee ee ee = pine and I believe that properly handled one Dec. 28. 
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Appointed Conservation Director 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 30.—Paul Kelleter, vet- 
era forest supervisor and organizer of forestry 
protection measures — throughout the United 
States, has been appointed conservation director 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 
Immediately after receiving the degree of mas- 
ter forester at Yale in 1904 he entered the 
United States Forest Service and has continued 
with that body for more than 20 years, 

Forest surveys which Mr. Kelleter made 
while in the Forest Service in California laid 
the foundation for the present conservation de- 
partment of California. While there he organ- 
ized the timber holdings of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co. He was forest supervisor in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota from 1906 to 
1918. From 1918 to 1923 he was engaged in 
informational and personnel work with the 
Forest Service at Washington, D. C., and was 
advanced to the post of purchasing agent and 
placed in charge of sales for the agricultural 
department during 1924 and 1925. From 1925 
until this year Mr. Kelleter was director of 
forest extension for New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse and was in charge of 
reforestation throughout New York State. 
After the creation of the Federal Farm Board 
he was made administrative assistant to the 
board. He was secretary of the Society of 
American Foresters from 1918 to 1920. 


Reports on Termite Problem 


BerKELEY, CALiIF., Dec. 28.—Publication of 
the recent series of public lectures and dis- 
cussions of the termite problem was announced 
this week by Prof. Charles A. Kofoid, of the 
University of California. The discussions were 
held during the first conference of eastern ad- 
visors with the western advisory council. 

According to Prof. S. F. Light, chairman of 
the committee on publicity for the group, 
the termite investigations committee is a co- 
operative research effort on the part of various 
industries in California and certain other States, 
working with the University of California to 
reach a full understanding of the economic 
problem raised by the attacks of termites on 
wooden structures. 

Copies of the publication may be had by 
applying to Prof. Kofoid at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Lecture Course in Marking 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—A course which 
probably will be known as “Business Policy 
and Specifications Covering Principles of 
Trade-Marking and Grade-Marking,” will be 
given in the extension department of Washing- 
ton University, as the result of conferences 
between Dr. F. W. Shipley, head of the uni- 
versity’s extension department, and a comumnit- 
tee from the Mississippi Valley Lumber In- 
stitute. Instruction will be given fifteen Mon- 
day evenings, beginning Feb. 1 next. 

Details of the course are given in the cur- 
rent issue of Fagots, the official publication 
of St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, as follows: 

This course is intended for the student 
wishing a knowledge of trade-marks and 
grade-marks, with the resultant use of 
slogans, in merchandising, including their re- 
lation to the maintenance of quality of prod- 
uct and the establishment of good-will in 
business, with protection of manufacturer and 
consumer alike. 

The course includes a history of marking 
by symbols or otherwise as a means of 
identification; tracing the use of family names, 
crests, shields, coats of arms etc. to indicate 
Superiority or genuineness; also the relation 
of trade-marking and grade-marking to pedi- 
grees, registration and branding; the course 
to include lectures on standard weights and 
measures, and the Pure Food and Drug acts, 

In addition to lectures by instructors at 
the university, nine lectures by men specially 
trained in their own particular industry will 
be given. It is planned to have representa- 
tives from such industries as paints and oils, 


“tions in Alabama and Tennessee. 


brick and tile, glass, leather, shoe, steel, pipe, 
and the wood products field, taken care of by 
the Southern Pine Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The cost of this course is $18 plus text- 
books, and is available to all who wish to 
enroll, but limited to sixty in the class. 





Sends Out 600,000 Calendars 


KENDALLVILLE, INp., Dec. 30.—An attractive 
and useful calendar is being sent out by the 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, of this 
city, to every grocery store, meat market and 
every food store listed in the latest telephone 
directories and reference books in the United 
States. A calendar is also being sent to hotels 
and restaurants, and there will be a mailing of 
600,000. R. J. Rehwinkel, advertising manager, 
believes that this calendar not only will be 
appreciated and utilized, but it will give power- 
ful support to the company’s advertising in the 
trade papers. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION | 


Hearings Reopened 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened for further hearing with respect to the 
general revision made effective June 15, last, 
Docket No. 20567—Atlantic Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, et al. 


Docket No. 20038—Hall Lumber Co. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al.—has 
been reopened by Division 2 for reconsidera- 
tion on the record as made. 


Schedules Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until July 
15, next, the operation of certain schedules as 
published in Supplement No. 7 to Agent J. E. 
Johanson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 2133, and others, 
which schedules propose to increase the rates on 
sash, doors and blinds in carloads from points 
in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas to destina- 
For example, 
the present rate from Shreveport to Birmingham 
is 30 cents per 100 pounds and the proposed 
rate 34 cents. 











Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Dec. 21 totaled 842,483 cars, the car 
service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation announced Jan. 1. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1928, this was a 
decrease of 58,137 cars but an increase of 12,- 
673 cars above the corresponding week in 
1927. The total for the week of Dec. 21 was 
a reduction of 80,757 cars under the preceding 
week. 

Forest products loadings totaled 48,727 cars, 
9,602 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
4,389 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loadings for the week 
of Dec. 21 totaled 282,344 cars, 34,251 cars 
below the same week in 1928 but 5,403 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1927. Loadings 
of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
amounted to 228,484 cars, a reduction of 14,094 
cars under the same week in 1928 and 7,559 
cars under the same week in 1927. Coal load- 
ings amounted to 202,470 cars, an increase of 
10,452 cars above the same week in 1928 and 
25,774 cars above the same week in 1927. Ore 
loadings amounted to 8,794 cars, a decrease 
of 2,151 cars under the same week in 1928 
but 623 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1927. Coke loadings amounted to 11,087 
“cars, an increase of 425 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1928 and 1,143 cars over 
the same week in 1927. Grain and grain prod- 
ucts loadings for the week totaled 36,167 cars, 
a reduction of 7,008 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1928, and 8.846 cars under 
the same period in 1927. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing amounted to 26,046 cars, a reduction of 
4,241 cars under the same week in 1928. Live 
stock loadings totaled 24,410 cars, 1,908 cars 
below the same week in 1928 but 524 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1927. 





Ladies Prefer 


Supercedar 


Make a self case of it. The 
moth boards everywhere and 
eats and eats and eats. 200 
million dollars worth in 1928. 
You paid part of the bill prob- 
ably . . . overcoat ruined, silk 
dress ruined, fur coat disfig- 
ured. 


Every home needs a Super- 


cedar closet and every woman 
wants one . . . because Super- 
cedar is the moth’s natural 
enemy. 


Supercedar is made from the 
heart of the log of Tennessee 
Red Cedar. Only the red 
heart contains the natural oil 
that gives off the aroma so 
stifling to the moth. The white 
(sap) wood is valueiess. That’s 
why Supercedar is guaranteed 
90 per cent or more red heart 
with 100 per cent oil content. 
The ladies know it and pre- 
fer it. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 











SHUR-FUT 4 
SAFETY CALKS 


for Lumbermen 


Make log driving safe. Prevent accidents in 
woods. Easily and quickly inserted in sole of 
shoe. Send for circular. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 





DRUMMOND, WIS. 











































Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. _ 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments, 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 


























and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
17 17 


VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods ' 
1 17 
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Home’s Home 
Home’s home when you own it, and never be- 


fore, 

Home’s home when it isn’t some other man’s 
door, 

Home’s home when you plan it, and save for 
it, too, ’ 

Home’s home when the landlord is no one but 
you. 

Home’s home when no agent can come for the 
rent, 

Home’s home when you needn’t ask someone’s 
consent 


To add to the porches, to alter the dome— 
Then really, then always, then only, home’s 
home! 


Home’s home when the children may play as 
they please, 

Home’s home when it’s your house, and yours 
are the keys, 

Home’s home when it’s more than a hole in 
the wall, 

Home’s home when you love it, and own it, 
and all. 

Home’s home when it’s your name the stran- 
ger will read, 

Home’s home when it’s your name in record 


and deed. 

When yours is the structure and yours is the 
loam, 

Then really, then always, then only, home’s 
home! 


Random 

The hardest part of the climb is to the first 
limb. 

The man who waits for the breaks is soon 
broke. 

And this, ladies and gentlemen, is the cele- 
brated New Year. 

No job is too big for a man; the man is too 
small for the job. 

When something works a little harder, do 
the same yourself. 

When Greek meets 
another restaurant. 

Though the orator gets applause, the audience 
may get nothing at all. 

One man who is never wrong is the man 
who thinks he will fail. 

What the world needs is to get rid of a lot 
of things it doesn’t need. 

The remarkable thing is not how time flies 
but how people fritter it. 

_The more you throw things at a cat the 
higher it climbs; or a man. 

We feel sure the fountain pen was invented 
by some fellow who stutters. 

If you can not say it in a few words, it 
probably is not worth saying. 

When three men are supposed to do some- 
thing three suppose it is done. 

A dictionary is something that a radio an- 
nouncer has everything else but. 

All men can not go to college, but there are 
few men who can not buy books. 

We have seldom seen a farmer who needed 
relief as much as his machinery did. 

_ About the best carpenter work we know of 
is spiking a rumor and nailing a lie. 

What the Government ought to do is to take 
a census of the folks who have lost theirs. 

It must have been a woman who coined the 
word “address”: the accent, you know, is al- 
ways on the dress. 

We knew our sons would talk like the comic 
strip, but we didn’t suppose our daughters 
would ever actually do it. 

But the real pioneers of the daylight saving 
movement were the fellows who used to work 


Greek it just means 








on a farm in the summer and in a lumber 
camp in the winter. 


You may say that you have a good mind to 
go to a play, but where are you going to find 
a play to take a good mind to? 

Speaking of novelties that might be intro- 
duced, there is one thing we have seldom jf 
ever seen in a moving picture: intelligence, 


We See b’ the Papers 


Russia has a paper called the Godless. That 
would be a nice name for some of our own. 


_ Well, there’s one nice thing about 1930 finan- 
cially: Most of us are starting from scratch, 


One surprising thing about this new decade 
is the way a lot of people in the fifties will act 
in the thirties. 


Another pleasant thing about the income tax 
law is paying taxes this year on the taxes you 
paid last year. 


One thing hard to understand about the 
United States is why it is that only one State 
is called the sucker State. 


We don’t know what set the White House 
afire, but it certainly wasn’t any of our prohi- 
bition enforcement officials. 


There are two million more automobiles in 
the country than a year ago, Motor says. We 
know we find it that way when we drive out 
into the country. . 


And in the city, if anything, it is even worse, 
or maybe it is the drivers that are worse. The 
cars may be thick, but not nearly as thick as 
the drivers are. 


As usual, statisticians overlook the fact that 
in two days the people of New York could go 
a lot of places. In fact they often go to a 
dozen in one night now. 


New York is said to have only 48 hours’ 
food supply at any time, but, as we seldom 
spend more than a couple of days in New 
York, we refuse to worry. 

One thing we ought to do is to quit wasting 
money widening and increasing roads and just 
put a concrete surface on the whole United 
States and have it over with. 


But Otherwise We’re All Right 

Jouiet, ILu.—Dear Sir: I note in the Lumber- 
man your offer for a name for us lumbermen. 
Now, for the love of Mike, don’t start some~- 
thing. I am an ex-lumberman and I have been 
called every damned name that the human mind 
can conceive or the human tongue utter. Let's 
let it go at that.—D. W. S. 


Intentions 


I doubt if ever any tree 

Grew just the way that it intended; 
However straight it meant to be, 

By some hard gale the tree was bended. 
And yet I love it for its scars, aa 

The marks of all the winds that strike it. 
That tree will never touch the stars, 

And I have been a little like it. 


I, too, have had my dreams, my hopes, 
Without the strength to quite attain them, 
But I keep looking at the slopes, 
Although I never really gain them. _ 

Yes, there were times the tree stood still, 
Too cold the season, rough the weather, 

And I have looked at some high hill 
And climbed another altogether. 


Not every tree is born a pine, 

Or, born a pine, may reach the summtt, 
And men each day a peak divine, : 

To find tonight they’re farther from it. 
But God may give them credit for 

Not what they were but what they wanted. 
The greatest victors in life’s war 

May be the vanquished, still undaunted. 
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**About thirty years ago the President of 
the Madera Sugar Pine Company was 
made Chairman of a Committee ap- 








alifornia Grades 


fNO. 18 OF A SERIES] 


the case in other sections, the Pacific Coast Lumber- 


men floundered about quite a time with their grades; but 
about thirty years ago the President of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Company was made Chairman of a Committee ap- 


to draft rules for the grading of California Pine;and 


out of chaos came order. 


This was more difficult of accomplishment than might first 


because the trees from which Western lumber is 


manufactured are very large, and the generally accepted 
Mississippi Valley grading rule defect descriptions did not fit 
the type of stock with which they had to deal. Modifications 
were necessary in order that there might be included within 
the various segregations such lumber as was suitable for the , 
purposes for which the grades were known to be used. 


The Madera Sugar Pine Company has always paid most particular 
attention to lumber grading, and its grade uniformity makes for highly 
satisfactory trade relations. Its grades as made will be discussed in turn. 


NO. 1 & 2 CLEAR 


pointed to draft rules for the grading of Insofar as lumber from one section can be made to conform with 


California Pine, and out of chaos came 
order.” 


that from another, our No. 1 & 2 Clear corresponds very closely 


with the grade of A Select and Better, as made under the old 
Northern White Pine Association rules, and is particularly recommended for pattern work, piano keys, 
organ pipes, interior and exterior trim, and for all uses where Clear Lumber, a description of which is 
given below, and which can be used almost without waste, is desired. 





Our rule books describe the grade as 
follows: 

NO. 1 & 2 CLEAR 
“This grade shall consist of all the bet- 
ter product of the stock and may be 4” 
or wider, and embraces all thicknesses 
manufactured in Pine Lumber. 


“Much of this stock is free from de- 
fects, but typical pieces generally con- 
tain some minor defects or blemishes. 
“The fact that the defects admissible in 
this grade must be of a nature that will 
not allow them to interfere with the 
high quality or appearance of this grade, 
tends to make of this a stock almost 
without defect.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE is a Genuine 














White Pine, and is the physical coun- 
terpart of old Michigan Cork Pine. 


“The Madera Sugar Pine Company has always paid most particular attention 


to lumber grading.”’ 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 


this series of letters prepared 


by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 


Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 


in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 





KAUL 
LUMBER 
Co. 


BIRMINGHAM ALA- 




















Every House Bill You Sell 


Should 











Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigatenow! 


el ee ee en ee ee ee 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


SOZ ZOWCON Hers 
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Demand for Hardwood 4 


Trade Quiet But Inquiry Promising 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The lumber trade 
has been seasonably quiet, but there is a fair 
inquiry for both hardwoods and softwoods. 
Lumbermen are in receipt of information that 
a good deal of money is to be loaned out on 
mortgages by large insurance companies and 
banks, a great share of it in the cities. Banks 
which have not been lending much money for 
building purposes are now beginning to seek 
this class of business. 

Numerous tax refunds to lumber companies 
in western New York were announced by the 
Federal Government last week. One of the 
largest refunds is to the Wilson River Lumber 
Co., Olean, N. Y., $10,982.39 Two North 
Tonawanda companies to receive refunds are 
W. G. Palmer (Inc.), $2,427.93, and the Trans- 
fer Lumber & Shingle Co., $523.69. Buffalo 
concerns include the Hope Falls Timber Cor- 
poration, which gets a capital stock tax re- 
fund of $939.12; Iroquois Door Co., $941.67; 
Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), $1,055.13. 

R. A. Currie, the New England representa- 
tive of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., ar- 
rived here from Boston last week to spend 
New Year’s day in the city. 

The following representatives of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co. have been spending the holi- 
days in this city: Robert M. Wolf, Chicago; 
Ralph J. Wolf, Cleveland; Douglas M. Davis, 
Detroit; J. J. Hogan, Elmira. 

H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Chicago. 


More Inquiry From Big Consumers 


CINCINNATI, On10, Dec. 30.—Hardwood deal- 
ers are much encouraged as to the prospects 
for business in the early part of the new year, 
especially in the automobile field. The Auburn 
body plants at Connersville, Ind., are doubling 
their capacity, and the word has gone out that 
Ford and General Motors are sending in- 
quiries which indicate good demand for maple, 
both hard and soft, gum, oak, ash, elm and 
oak in extra thicknesses. It is expected that 
prices will be pretty well sustained, because 
there is not much of a supply of dry stocks 
in 10/ to 12/4 and thicker, and 8/4 stocks of 
some items are rather broken, because mills 
have been uncertain as to when the automotive 
plants would be ready for supplies. Stocks of 
4/4 to 6/4 are plentiful in practically all hard- 
woods. 

Recent letters received by local dealers in- 
dicate that furniture factories will be in the 
market late in January or early in February, 
provided that the various furniture shows come 
up to expectations. Furniture inquiry has been 
rather dull of late. 

Spot sales are very light, but some business 
has been passing, especially where distress 
stocks or transit cars were offered at bargains. 
The weakest items on the list have been red 
oak and chestnut, but prices on these were 
reduced only by such mills as had large sur- 
pluses. The general list of Appalachian hard- 
woods was being firmly held. 

There were fairly good export inquiries from 
the United Kingdom and a few from Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Spain. Contracts are 
hard to close, as price competition is excep- 
tionally keen. 

In pine and cypress, buying is very spotty and 
confined to distress stocks or transit cars of- 
fered much under the prevailing market. Re- 
tailers are not inclined to increase inventories 
except where special bargains are offered. Pa- 
cific coast woods also were dull. 

It is understood that the L. G. Banning 
Hardwood Lumber Co. has made a settlement 
with the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. for 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 72 to 73 


its surplus footage in the Union Terminal areg 
at around 85 cents a square foot. The land 
was not a part of its hardwood yards in the 
Millcreek district. 

. O. Carter of High Point, N. C., visited 
the lumber trade last week. 

Carlisle Davidson, a former newspaper man, 
has taken a position with the sales department 
- | agama & Robinson, hardwood dealers, at 

uffalo. 


Expect Improvement in Demand 


PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 31.—In the Appala- 
chian hardwood market, one of the outstand- 
ing features is the continued heavy demand for 
oak structural timber. The dealers in the West 
Virginia hardwoods report that many of the 
mills in that area have closed for the holiday 
period, and that shipments have been some- 
what slow. They report no further improve- 
ment in inquiries for hardwoods generally, but 
they expect to see more activity within thirty 
days. Low grade items which are utilized in 
crating are in slack demand, because fewer 
shipments are now being made by industrials, 
The coal operators have been buying very lit- 
tle, but a better demand is expected from this 
industry in a short time. Some of the larger 
and financially stronger radio concerns are re- 
ported feeling much encouraged over the situa- 
tion, and their lumber stocks are fast becoming 
exhausted. 


Yards Begin to Buy Flooring 


Warren, ArK., Dec. 30.—This week a large 
number of orders were placed for hardwood 
flooring. Many dealers are taking advantage 
of present low prices to cover their require- 
ments for the first part of 1930. Stocks con- 
tinue to be rather poorly assorted as a whole, 
surplus items being largely in +%-inch white 
oak. Most items of red oak are either over- 
sold or in limited supply, some mills not being 
willing to take on additional orders for certain 
sizes of red oak. 

The mills catering to specialized industrial 
lines are showing increased activity. Further 
activity is looked for soon after the beginning 
of the new year. The feeling prevails that 
prices are dragging “rock bottom” on most 
items, and should show some improvement in 
‘the near future. Small mills that were caught 
with stocks on hand are having some trouble 
disposing of them at what they call fair prices. 
Dry rough stock should be good property be- 
fore the return of good weather. 


Market Dull; Output Declining 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 30.—Little activity 
has been noted in the southern hardwood mar- 
ket, though there has been a scattering of in- 
quiries. A large number of hardwood salesmen 
are in Memphis for the holiday season. Prices 
have held rather firm on the few orders booked. 
Most manufacturers are rather optimistic, and 
expect to see busiress picking up shortly after 
the first of the year. A number of automobile 
body plants are planning to resume operations, 
and some orders have been received from them. 
The Fisher and Murray body plants are both 
expecting to start operations more fully within 
a few weeks; both are now operating, and are 
releasing shipping instructions on some orders 
that were placed before the holiday season. 
The furniture manufacturers will not buy un- 
til after their January shows. The interior 
trim plants are practically out of the market. 
The flooring factories are not running full time, 
and this demand from them is very slow. Box 
and crating plants are inactive. There has 
been a nice foreign demand for southern hard- 
woods. Shipments overseas in December were 
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exceptionally heavy, and will continue so 
throughout the the first few months of the new 
ar. 

y Hardwood manufacturers are operating their 
mills only part time, and many are down for 
an indefinite period. A number of mills are 
down for repairs, and production is falling off 
considerably, and should be lower than demand 
within a week or ten days. It is felt sure that 
normal production will not be reached until 
March or April of the new year. Weather 
conditions are not favorable for logging. 


Hardwood Values Well Maintained 


BattimorE, Mp., Dec. 30.—Hardwood trade 
has kept up fairly well and no slashing of 
prices has taken place. Variations in quota- 
tions exist, of course, and instances of rather 
wide differences are not rare. But a semblance 
of steadiness has been maintained. The hard- 
wood trade has reason for viewing the turn 
of the year with confidence, as buyers have 
allowed their stocks to run low. It has been 
by no means easy to secure orders of late, but 
the business was done on the old basis. Stocks 
of hardwoods do not appear to be excessive. 
If the conditions. abroad are less promising 
than it was hoped they would be by now, 
they can not be regarded as discouraging. 
Forwarding on consignment has been resorted 
to on a considerable scale at a time when ab- 
stention from this method might have worked 
to bring out firm orders in impressive volume. 
But this state of affairs, in the opinion of ex- 
perienced exporters, may be expected to cor- 
rect itself, especially if the home market de- 
velops the improvement that may be looked for 
without undue optimism. 


Sales Slow But Prices Firm 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 30.—Few hardwood 
items are moving. Prices continue firm. In- 
dications are that purchases by the automobile 
industry next year will be considerably below 
those for 1929. Practically nothing is moving 
to that industry at this time. Furniture fac- 
tories are taking some sap gum, oak and wal- 
nut, and it is felt that a greater volume of 
hardwoods, especially the gums, will be sold to 
these manufacturers next year. The box and 
crate mills are taking a fair quantity of the 
lower grades. Oak is moving slowly to the 
flooring plants. The export demand shows 
little improvement. 


Auto Plants Are Inquiring 


LouisviLtLe, Ky., Dec. 30.—There has been 
a little scattered inquiry for fair lots of hard- 
woods, but very few orders, and none of size. 
A few inquiries have come from the automo- 
bile industry. The furniture trade has been 
quiet, but shows to be held early in the new 
year should stimulate buying. Return of active 
buying by the radio industry is also expected. 
Building operations are taking little material. 
Some sellers report fair orders in hand for 
January shipment, some being old ones on 
which releases have been secured. 

Prices show no change. Inch stocks f. o. b. 
Louisville are quoted: Poplar, FAS southern, 
$85@90; Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, 
$64@70; No. 1, $47@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; 
No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; 
selects, $165@170; No. 1 $92@95; No. 2, $40. 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $42@44; 
quartered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, $45@48. Plain 
red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, 
FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 
and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $68, $50 and $40; white, $88, $52 and $42. 
Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

Retailers and jobbers of pine feel that spring 
outlook in the State is very fair. Tobacco mar- 











kets have been improving, and the livestock 
industry has been going along very well, espe- 
cially the dairy end of it. The coal industry 
has had only a fair year. The oil industry 
has shown its greatest development this year 
in the western Kentucky district. 

Large property holders in Louisville are feel- 
ing none too good regarding recent announce- 
ment of an increase of 20 cents a $100, or 
from $2.20 to $2.40, in the city tax rate 

The Louisville Real Estate Board in an 
effort to increase interest in its Home Show, 
the week of Feb. 22, has followed a successful 
plan of the Louisville Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in offering prizes for posters. 

Herbert Mengel, department manager of the 
Mengel Co., Louisville, has been ill at the 
Norton Infirmary, Louisville. 

Henry H. Brenckman, of the H. H. Brenck- 
man Lumber Co., Louisville, who was injured 
Dec. 15 in an auto accident, is back at his 
office again. 


Buyers Plan to Visit Mills 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 30.—There have been nu- 
merous inquiries received during the last few 
days, and letters have told hardwood manufac- 
turers that buyers for industrial consumers will 
be in this territory soon. The mills resumed 
operations this week after the Christmas holi- 
days. Orders that have been on file are being 
filled, and some stock is being accumulated. 
Logging conditions are improving in most sec- 
tions, but there is still too much water in some 
of the swamps. The year just closed was the 
wettest in the history of Georgia. 


Has New Foreign Representative 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 30.—George H. 
Hervey, vice president in charge of the ex- 
port department of Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., of this city, recently sailed for London, 
where he will install the new foreign repre- 
sentative of his company, Thorton Gow- 
Smith. Robert McLean, who has so capably 
represented the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 
in England for some time, has resigned to form 
a connection with Edmundson & Mitchell, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, as their representative in 
London in the brokerage business. Mr. Gow- 
Smith is a Scotchman and, having spent sev- 
eral years at hardwood mills in the United 
States, is well equipped to handle American 
hardwoods in the United Kingdom. A recent 
announcement in one of the English lumber 
journals to the effect that George H. Hervey 
was coming to London to take charge of that 
office for the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. was 
in error. Mr. Hervey expects to spend about 
six weeks on the other side, during which time 
he will install Thorton Gow-Smith as his com- 
pany’s representative, call on the trade and per- 
sonally acquaint himself with conditions, pres- 
ent and prospective, in the United Kingdom. 





Seek to Control Jap Shipments 


MontTrEaL, Que., Dec. 30.—Formation of a 
huge lumber syndicate to handle all shipments 
of lumber to Japan from British Columbia 
and the Pacific Coast States, is now progressing 
at Tokio, Japan, its foundation having been 
laid in Seattle and San Francisco. 

The chief object of the syndicate is to re- 
strict lumber cargoes to ships owned and 
operated by Japanese. The companies behind 
the project are the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Asano Bussan Kaisha, Ataka & Co., Yamadho 
& Co. and the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha. Their 
purpose is to have agents in Vancouver, Seat- 
tle, Portland and other Pacific coast lumber 
centers, where purchases will be made and 
shipments arranged in Japanese bottoms. “Jap- 
anese ships for Japanese cargo” is the slogan of 
the syndicate. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
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R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 
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—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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YARD STOCK 


LDSBORO 
C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 


you supplied with all items in 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 









Y Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mulls at Ofce. 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 
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Make extra profits during 1930 by 
taking advantage of Seidel’s local 
lot shipments—one board or a car- 
load. 


By ordering your stock from Sei- 
del as you need it, you can ma- 
terially reduce your stock invest- 
ment, increase your turnover and 
your profits. 


Most local lot orders loaded out 
in 10 hours. 27 R. R’s to ship over. 


If it’s used in building, 
we sell it. Write or wire. 


CNC 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





























White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec. 28.—All the local mills were closed for 
the holiday Dec. 25, and a number are down 
for varying periods for their annual over- 
hauling. All logging camps in the Tacoma dis- 
trict are also closed, and most will remain 
down until well into January. 

Tacoma lumbermen reported an improve- 
ment in the demand for lumber last week. 
Prices showed a slightly stronger tendency. 

‘Tacoma’s power shortage is over, unless 
a sudden freeze up comes. The airplane car- 
rier Lexington is still generating power for 
the city, allowing the Cushman plant to ac- 
cumulate water behind the dam. The water 
in the basin has arisen eight feet from the 
low level of two weeks ago. 

Log rafts stored on the east side of Com- 
mencement Bay were scattered early Christ- 
mas morning when a furious gale from the 
southwest struck Tacoma. The damage was 
not extensive, as most of the logs went 
ashore near the booms and were easily sal- 
vaged. The storm uprooted trees and felled 
telegraph poles throughout the district. A 
huge tree crashed down on the John Dower 
residence near Steilacoom Lake, doing consid- 
erable damage. All the inmates escaped in- 
jury. 

Fred C. Brewer, who retired a year ago 
from the vice presidency of the Shaffer Box 
Co., was elected president of the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce last Monday. Mr. 
Brewer has been one of Tacoma’s leading bus- 
iness men for many years, and before enter- 
ing the Shaffer Box Co. was in partnership 
with the late William Walcott Seymour. He 
succeeds John Dower, who has served as 
president of the chamber for the last two 
years. Mr. Brewer will be able to devote all 
his time to civic affairs, as he retired from 
active business several months ago. 

Trial of the action brought by the North- 
western Pulp & Paper Co. against the Buf- 
felen Lumber & Manufacturing Co was begun 
Tuesday in the superior court here. The suit 
is over a site near the Buffelen plant, which 
the plaintiff wanted for a pulp mill and which 
he alleges the defendant agreed to sell. The 
plaintiff asks nearly $40,000 in settlement. 

Corydon Wagner, New York representative 
of the Pacific Atlantic Lumber Corporation, 
and a former resident of Tacoma, is spend- 
ing the Christmas holidays with his family 
here. He is accompanied by Mrs. Wagner. 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 28.—Business is slack, as it is expected 
to be at this season. But the outlook is re- 
garded as somewhat more encouraging than it 
has been for several months. Logging camps 
generally throughout western Oregon are idle, 
and a great many mills will be down for one 
to two or three weeks for general overhaul- 
ing. 

That the bottom has been reached in quota- 
tions on fir for shipment to Atlantic coast 
porte. was the conclusion arrived at here to- 
day by those familiar with the situation. For 
some time competition has been too keen, but 
buying is being stimulated by a strengthen- 
ing market. Though this is the quietest part 
of the year, Atlantic coast demand is show- 
ing signs of improvement. California busi- 
ness is only fair. The foreign market was 
reported to be featureless. 

George McLeod, general manager Hammond 
Lumber Co. here, has announced that his com- 
pany has sold to Markham & Callow, of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., timber tracts in Clatsop and 
Tillamook counties, Oregon, the prices of 
which are said to total about $500,000. 

It is reported here that construction of a 
60,000-foot capacity band sawmill will be 
started at once at Lakeview, Ore., by R. S. 
Adams, of that place, on a 20-acre site along- 
side the right-of-way of the Southern Pacific. 
A storage yard with capacity for 15,000,000 
feet will be installed, and a large log storage 
pond will also be constructed. The pond will 
be fed from a well now being drilled. Logs 


ee 


will be brought to the mill by a fleet of ten 
to fifteen trucks. 

S. V. Fullaway, secretary-manager Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association, and his fam- 
ily are at Omaha, Neb., spending the holidays 
with relatives. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Dec. 28.—The year is closing with mill 
order files in a position comparable to that 
of the preceding year, as far as export busi- 
ness is concerned. While the inquiry from 
some export markets for shipment during 
the first three months of the new year is 
smaller, particularly that from Japan, other 
markets are showing increased activity, and 
the general outlook is that exports will pos- 
sibly show a slight increase. All the mills 
are closed down and the annual Christmas 
shutdown is more extensive than usual this 
year. 

Shutdown of logging camps in the coast 
region of British Columbia is the most com- 
plete in recent years. Only three major 
operations plan on running through the 
Christmas season, and curtailment of pro- 
duction is estimated at 90 percent. The year 
ended with a moderate supply of fir logs in 
the water, probably sufficient to keep the 
mills running on the present basis of cutting 
for twenty-five to thirty days. There is a 
large surplus of cedar logs. Hemlock logs, 
which have also been plentiful, are again 
becoming scarce, and prices stiffened $1.50 a 
thousand in the last thirty days. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 28.—Mills last week have shown a 
lack of interest in quoting prices, evidently 
figuring that the market will improve within 
the next thirty days. Prices continue to be 
as low as they were thirty days ago, or lower, 
but those seeking lumber report they have 
to shop around considerably to buy at old 
prices. 

Retailers here are optimistic. They expect 
a lot of small building during the new year. 
At present collections are difficult, and a great 
deal of effort has been made the past week to 
get outstanding accounts settled. 

Wholesale sales are quiet, according to 
some, while others characterized the demand 
as fairly good. Shingle prices remain steady, 
with practically all mills down. 

During the month, several mills reduced 
prices, and as a result obtained heavy order 
files. Others stood pat. The latter part of 
the month saw these prices raised, and prices 
current early in the month are again in effect. 
One mill representative declared that a Cana- 
dian mill refused to quote on a large order 
for No. 1 common timbers because of large 
local orders to be filled. Three weeks ago 
this same firm was eager for business. 

A. J. Wartes is leaving Seattle to do trade 
extension work in the Southwest for the M. 
R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. Mr. Wartes 
has just made a trip to California for the 
company, during which he conducted fourteen 
meetings. He has been in trade extension 
work since 1923. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 30.—Some sales are being made, but 
the majority of yards insist upon waiting 
until after the first of the year before order- 
ing. Retailers report a fair amount of sales 
destined for use in reconstructing industrial, 
mercantile and storage structures. There is 
only a very limited amount of building in 
progress in Milwaukee, but considerable 
work is going ahead in Manitowoc, Superior, 
Waukesha and West Allis, Wis. Box and 
crating lumber has been in heavy demand. 
Refrigerator factories are busy, some furni- 
ture factories are running overtime although 
the seating factories are generally quiet, and 
automobile body plants are slowly increas- 
ing production. Lists of cedar pole require- 
ments are expected to be formidable, but 
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—s 
have not yet been released by the large 
ten utilities. 
The John S. Owen Lumber Co. sawmill at 
Stern Owen, Wis., has reopened. It had been shut 
fam- down three months ago after running con- 
days tinuously for nearly fifty years. 
The Northern Manufacturing Co., Gillette, 
Wis., manufacturer of veneer, panels and 
pails, is to resume operation shortly under 
the management of the National Republic 
mill Industrial Service Corporation, Chicago, 
that which has been making a survey of the plant 
busi- and the possibilities for its products. 
from Following complete settlement with insur- 
ring ance companies covering loss by a recent fire 
ir is which destroyed its plant, the Merrill Wood 
»ther Products Co., Merrill, Wis., is undecided as 
and to whether the plant will be rebuilt in Mer- 
pos- rill or some other city. President H. H. 
mills Ceagelski reports attractive offers from other 
tmas communities in Wisconsin. 
this Lumber yards at Madison, Wis., report that 
appeals to Christmas shoppers advertising 
-oast built-in rovelties, such as ironing boards and 
com- dining nooks, resulted in a _ considerable 
— volume of holiday trade. 
€ 
oro- ° 
= Duluth, Minn. 
"ie Dee. 30.—With labor in good supply and 
ting plenty of incentive to speed up production, 
is curtailment of logging in Minnesota, Wis- 
logs consin and southern Canada will not be 
gain as marked over the holidays this season as 


it has been sometimes in the past. Many 
50 a i . - 
northern pine items are in short supply at 
nearly all the mills, although there is a 
great variation in the stocks on hand. The 
list of stocks in poor assortment is increas- 
ing, most operators report, while those in 


na short supply include dimension and timbers 
ntly and some items of boards. Northern pine 
thin prices are holding firm. Among items listed 
» be as surplus at some of the mills are the fol- 
wer, lowing: 1x4- and 6-inch common, 1x4-inch 
lave spruce, 2x6-inch No. 2 dimension, 1x4- and 
old 6-inch D and better, 5/4 No. 4 common, 4- 
and 6-inch No. 3 and 6/4 C select. Scarce 
pect stocks include, besides the dimension, 1-inch 
rear. thick selects, 6/ and 8/4 shop, 12-inch No. 1 
reat and 2, inch No. 1 common, 4-, 6- and 12-inch 
k to No. 3 and 1x12-inch, all lengths, No. 2. 
While cedar production has been going on 
to under ideal woods conditions, orders have 
land fallen off to a minimum for the year, and it 
ady, is not likely that there will be any great 
speeding up of business in the very near fu- 
iced ture. Manufacturers are looking forward 
rder | confidently, however, to a busy spring season, 
. of with prices strong on all items, the demand 
ices covering fairly well all sizes of posts. The 
‘ect. smaller sizes are not likely to move as fast 
=n as the larger ones, they say. 
‘der 
irge - . . 
ago Minneapolis, Minn. 
ade Dec. 30.—A slight cutting down of produc- 
M. tion, and a prospective heavier demand, in- 
rtes Sure a strong market for northern pine 
the throughout 1930; increased highway budgets 
een and small telephone company projects, to- 
sion gether with the usual fence work on the 


farms, practically insure a good market for 
white cedar. There are indications that the 
Northwest will do more small residential 
building in the coming year, and moderniza- 


put tion campaigns are beginning to make them- 
ing selves felt. The big railway budgets already 
ler- announced are certain to create trade activity. 
sles D. D. Tenney, president Minneapolis Civic & 
‘ial, Commerce Association, declares in a careful 
» is survey prepared by his organization that “The 
in lumber industry looks forward to a good year 
ble in this territory, owing to the well known 
ior, fact that the building program in the agri- 
and cultural sections has fallen behind needs in 
nd. the last few years.” 
ni- There has been little activity recently in the 
igh northern pine market. Some orders are being 
und received, but they are chiefly small ones, to 
as- fill immediate needs. There is little demand 
pa for balsam Jath in the Twin Cities, and prac- 


tically no call for any other variety. Hardly 








rica’s Lumber Centers 


any lath are being shfpped into the Chicago 
area. 

Most of the sash and door mills have been 
closed down for repairs and until business 
emerges from its holiday doldrums. The 
northern white cedar market likewise is dull, 
although prices are strong, particularly for 
large posts. 

The Waite-Rogers Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, with mills in northern Minnesota, has 
organized a hardwood department, of which 
Payson Smith, well known in the hardwood 
lumber field in the Northwest for a number 
of years, has been placed in charge. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 30.—Snows and rains all over the 
South have had the effect of holding down ship- 
ments of southern pine. With production al- 
ready curtailed by the shutting down of mills 
for the holidays and for repairs, some factors 
here look for better prices if any sort of buy- 
ing movement sets in. In fact, some manu- 
facturers are inclined to await developments 
before taking on any business at present 
levels. A flurry in fill-in business is expected 
right after the first of the year. Industrial 
trade is quiet. Transit car lists are exceed- 
ingly small. 

The sale of six carloads of 4/4 No. 2 com- 
mon sap gum at $26.50 f.o.b. St. Louis to a 
wholesaler was reported to have been made 
last week. 

Harold §S. Crosby, who has been in charge 
of the Kansas City office of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association since it was 
reopened in November, was in St. Louis this 
week, meeting the lumbermen, 

Authorities in the building industry look 
for an increase of from 10 to 15 percent in 
construction in St. Louis during 1930, accord- 
ing to the Review of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. Some interests expect the in- 
crease will be much greater than this, and 
state that now is an opportune time to build. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 30.—Despite the dullness of the mar- 
ket, lumber prices were holding up today, and 


_ there is little chance that there will be fur- 


ther recessions. Except in West Coast stuff, 
it is a question of supply and demand. Stocks 
of southern and Inland Empire lumber in the 
hands of wholesalers and retailers are small. 
There are plentiful quantities of fir, and 
bargains may be found, but lists are just 
about the same as they were two months 
ago. 

Business cares were forgotten at the big 
Christmas party of the Nylta Club, when the 
attendance exceeded seven hundred men. It 
was the biggest affair in Nylta’s history. 

The annual party of the Dykes Lumber 
Co., which operates a chain of yards in the 
metropolitan district, will be held Jan. 25 at 
Hotel Roosevelt. There will be a business 
meeting during the day attended by execu- 
tives and Andrew H. Dykes, the president, 
will be the host of his employees at a dinner- 
dance in the evening. 

The New Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
on Feb. 6 and 7 at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City. Many lumbermen will attend the 
sessions. 

Oscar Kepplar (Inc.), retailer, Brooklyn, 
has resumed normal activity following the 
fire which all but wiped out the plant last 
fall. The company has erected a large 2-tier 
shed across the rear of the property, 225 feet 
long by 16 feet deep, with 8-foot overhang, 
having capacity for 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

James B. Leary, vice president and treas- 
urer of Frank A. Niles (Inc.), has just re- 
turned from a business trip to the South. 
He went to Florida by boat, and on the way 
north stopped at many hardwood and south- 
ern pine mills. 

Frank C. Buckout, prominent Manhattan re- 
tailer, is seriously ill. 

The Transcontinental Lumber Corporation 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (fz 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir | 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. | 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Buyers for 
Planing Mills 


and 


. 
Woodworking 


Factories saan 


will find some very attractive values in 
our high quality, carefully milled 


NO. 2 SHOP AND BETTER 
California White Pine 


Write us now about your lumber requirements 
and ask for stock list. Our annual production 
of 35,000,000 feet insures prompt service. 


toe” River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF, J 








SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


Curtis A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 











Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








Our Specialty— sorT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

















HIGHLNE STRUCTURAL _ Grape 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Uniformly Dependable. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 














has announced the opening of a Detroit office, 
with Guy C. Brister in charge. 

C. E. Kennedy, wholesaler, has just re- 
turned from a trip to West Coast mills. He 
stopped in New Orleans on the way home. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 31.—The holiday season has brought 
the usual lull in business, lumbermen report. 
However, while it is customary for a great 
many retailers to take their inventories just 
after Jan. 1, this year many are taking ad- 
vantage of the lull to inventory now, so that 
they are placing very little business. Some 
lumbermen therefore believe that the revival 
after Jan. 1 will be all the more prompt and 
pronounced. Wholesalers say that buyers 
generally accept the view that prices'of lum- 
ber have reached bottom, and that there will 
be advances all along the line as soon as 
buying gets into the usual swing. 

Reports from the South are that the output 
of small pine mills has been greatly reduced 
as a result of continued rains and the recent 
heavy snowfall, which reached down as far 
as Mississippi and Alabama. The small mills 
have already been getting slightly better 
prices on some of the more active items of 
dimension, of which there is an actual short- 
age at present. There have been no changes 
in prices of Idaho white, Pondosa, or Cali- 
fornia sugar pine. The western pine manu- 
facturers view with optimism the outlook for 
1930, and express the feeling that they will 
have a better year than 1929. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 28.—In the efforts to capture the east- 
ern markets and displace the lumber turned 
out close to these markets, the West Coast 
mill men cut prices heavily in 1929, bringing 
their product actually down below the figures 
asked for North Carolina pine. Within the 
last week or so a further reduction has been 
announced, made possible by a cut in the in- 
tercoastal freights from $10 to $8.50 and $7, 
which is being promptly passed on by the 
West Coast shippers to the eastern buyers, 
the coastwise rate being actually lower than 
the freight tariff from South Carolina and 
Georgia to Baltimore. Under these circum- 
stances, the eastern mills have been unable 
to benefit from the extensive lumber require- 
ments of this market. The reduction in coast- 
wise freights is of course only temporary, 
being evidently designed to stimulate the 
movement of West Coast lumber to eastern 
markets at a time when the demand natur- 
ally contracts. Consumers here and else- 
where are asked to place their orders now 
and get the advantage of the rate reduction 
for January and ‘February, so that they can 
begin spring activities with ample stocks, 
bought $1 or $2 or even more under the 
regular market. It remains to be seen what 
action the eastern mills will take. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 30.—Though most mills are closed 
down, there have been further cuts in prices 
of most items manufactured in Alabama. Be- 
cause of a snowfall, logging operations ceased 
a week before regular holiday closing time, and 
most mills will remain inactive until Dec. 30 
and will operate on part time for a few weeks. 
Mill stocks of dry lumber are small, but those 
of partly dry dimension are large. Air dried 
boards are about 100 pounds over summer 
weights and dimension, 100 to 300 pounds over. 
Shed stocks are lower than they were a year 
ago at the average mill. Output is now run- 
ning heavily to lower grades. Rift items ac- 
cumulate slowly. Bé&better and No. 1 and C 
are scarce. In flooring the best seller is “C” 
rift, 2%4-inch face, but reductions in oak floor- 
ing prices have cut into demand. Bé&better 
items are slow, as are all flooring items other 
than 2%-inch. No. 3 flooring reached the low- 
est price of the last two years, $8 f. o. b. mill. 
No. 2, 1x4-inch dropped back to $16@22. No. 1 
sold at $27@32.50, with a few mills asking 
up to $39. In finish, prices of upper grades 
vary as much as $15, and No. 1 and C prices 
vary $5 to $7. No. 2 and better dimension, 
2x4-inch 16-foot was down to $16.50 to $17, 
and 2x4-inch, 9-foot to $17, while 2x12-inch 
advanced to $21, mill. Longleaf 2x10- and 12- 
inch, 18- and 20-foot are in good demand from 
Virginia and West Virginia. The 20-foot sells 


—— ee 
as high as $44 mill. The $17 spread between 
longleaf and shortleaf is unusual. No. 2 long. 
leaf dimension is slow. Mills ask $20 for g. 
to 12-inch kiln dried for Georgia roofers. 
others offer aid dried at $2.50 less. : 

Oak flooring demand is still poor. Inquiry 
for maple flooring is increasing, but buyers 
are not willing to pay asked prices. Caroling 
or rock gum is being substituted for maple, 

Yards plan to bring up stocks to norma], 
Dimension stocks have been fairly well re- 
plenished by the output of small mills, but 
stocks of shed items as well as of air drieg 
sheathing and form lumber are all low. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 30.—It is rather early yet for the plac- 
ing of business for delivery next month, but 
some inquiries are afloat and a few firm 
orders are being placed. Plans are going 
forward for unusually large construction by 
southern railroads and industrials, and every- 
thing points to good business. 

The demand for southern pine is some- 
what less than normal, but is far from dis- 
appointing. Current orders call mostly for 
mixed cars of finish, flooring, partition, cas- 
ing and base in B&better and No. 1 common 
grades. A little No. 2 common in these items 
is moving, but practically no No. 3. The de- 
mand for shortleaf boards and siding is very 
unsatisfactory in all grades. Neither is there 
a good demand for shortleaf framing and 
timbers. Exporters are taking a fair volume 
of longleaf items, and the domestic market 
is absorbing some of the large timbers and 
railroad stock. Other longleaf items are 
moving very slowly. Roofers are dull. The 
demand for South American deals and for 
items for the Island trade is exceptionally 
good for this season. 

Some cypress orders are starting to come 
in for early spring delivery and there are a 
good many inquiries out. The greater part 
of this demand is for 6/, 8/, 12/ and 16/4 
tank and FAS, and some 6/ and 8/4 clear 
heart is wanted. A, B and C finish are prac- 
tically at a standstill, and the demand for 
the factory grades is poor. There is some 
call for 4/ and 5/4 Nos. 1 and 2 common, and 
the box grades are in good demand. Prac- 
tically all the Florida mills are sold up on 
10- and 12-inch pecky, and the other widths 
in 4/4 stocks are moving fairly well. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 30.—Production has been materially 
curtailed, local mills taking two or more days 
for Christmas celebrations. In addition, very 
severe weather has interfered with manufac- 
turing, shipping and logging. The domestic 
demand shows little change. The export 
market continues very strong. , Special cut- 
ting of all kinds is selling readily, with prices 
exceedingly firm. 

W. E. Box, of Canton, Ohio, representing 
Matalbany Lumber Co., and Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., was a visitor to the local mills during 
the last week. 

G. W. Gunti, representing Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co. in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania, was a visitor to the local mills last 


a 


Dec. 30.—Very little business has been done 
during the last week, and very little will be 
done until after New Year. Millmen are tak- 
ing some of their time making repairs, alter- 
ations, etc., and also trying to get shipped 
out before the end of this month as many 
old orders as possible so that there will be a 
light inventory. 

There have been very few sales of good 
rough lumber this month. Not much stock 
has been produced during December. While 
the domestic market has been quiet, some 
of the slack has been taken up by ex- 
port demand. This export demand is expected 
to increase during January. The mills do not 
have much unsold surplus of either No. 2 
and better or No. 3 boards, and production 
during January will be light, for many will 
not start up until Jan. 6. The yards in the 
South are going to buy more No. 3 lumber 
right after Jan. 1, and present prices are not 
objectionable to yardmen. 

The box market showed some improvement 
last week, though sales have been very light. 
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Box makers are cutting up more stock, In- 
quiries for dressed and resawn have picked 
up. More stock widths will be bought by the 
yards, and more dependence will have to be 
placed on kiln dried stock, for during the 
next two or three months weather conditions 
in the South are going to make production 
of air dried boards rather difficult. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling etc. have been 
a little larger, so unsold surplus has de- 
creased, for very little lumber has been pro- 
duced in planing mills lately, and not much 
will be produced until about Jan. 10. Kiln 
dried roofers are moving a little better, but 
air dried are very quiet. Some Georgia mills 
have advanced 6-inch air dried roofers to 
$16.50 f. 0. b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
$17.50 for 8- and 10-inch and $18 for 12-inch, 
put it is very doubtful whether they will be 
able to get these prices during the next 
month, even if production is at a standstill. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 30.—While some of the roofer mills 
have resumed operations after the Christ- 
mas holidays there has been no noticeable im- 
provement in the market. Prices are as last 
reported. Few new orders are being booked. 
Some of the railroads are now dickering 
for the year’s supply of longleaf from mills 
in southern Georgia. Longleaf milis that were 
shut down for the Christmas holidays have 
resumed operations. They continue to ship, 


capacity. This week brought a larger volume 
of orders than in the first three weeks of 
this month, and an increased number of in- 
quiries have come in. Reports from trade 
territory say that retail stocks are consider- 
ably under normal. Therefore the mills con- 
fidently expect a fair volume of business for 
stocking up purposes. “Some dealers ex- 
pressed the opinion that, while they may not 
need stock for several weeks, common items 
especially are a good investment at present 
price levels, and they are planning to buy. 
Increased industrial activity announced for 


January insures an improvement in the de- 
mand for common items, 
Year-end inventories show the smallest 


stocks of flooring, ceiling, siding and finish 
on hand at any time during the last few 
years. These stocks, compared with those on 
hand at the beginning of 1929, show reduc- 
tions of 40 to 50 percent. Stocks of 38-inch 
B&better flat and edge grain flooring and of 
4-inch B&better flat grain flooring are 60 to 
80 percent less than they were a year ago. 
The supply of 3-inch edge grain is hardly 
large enough to fill orders already booked for 
deferred shipment at several mills. Bé&better 
and No. 2 ceiling were in heavy supply a year 
ago, but there are now very small amounts at 
most mills. No. 1 ceiling is always in limited 
supply except at one or two large mills. The 
mills producing end-matched pine flooring 
have lower stocks than those of a year ago. 
Stocks of 83-inch edge grain end-matched are 
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The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., of Port Edwards, Wis., reforests 3,000 acres of cutover tim- 


berland annually. 


At a recent forestry meeting at Wisconsin Rapids, reported in the Oct. 12 


issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, @ demonstration was given of the efficient use being made 


of “Caterpillar” tractors in connection with this reforestation. 


Above pictures show, left, 


“Caterpillar” Sixty and Thirty used in pulling 2,200-pound brush breaking plow to make ditch 


in which to plant trees on company’s operation. 


George Kelp, forester for the paper company, 


is shown on the machine getting fine points. Right, John Alexander, vice president and general 
manager, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., and Gov. Kohler of Wisconsin, driving a “Caterpillar” 
Sixty, with 200 foresters, lumbermen and Government officials looking on 





and are making deliveries to railroads for 
their own use, 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 30.—The southern pine market is very 
quiet. A few orders are coming in, but buy- 
ing is scattered, and business comes largely 
from Texas and Oklahoma. Wholesalers who 
handle stock for mills east of the Mississippi 
River say that eastern business is very slow 
and that prices offered are low. Larger long- 
leaf mills are in a fairly favorable position, 
as demand for railroad material has been 
very strong. The general belief here is that 
demand will gradually increase. 

The hardwod market is quiet. 
ever, are firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 30.—A record snow fell Dec. 21 which 
covered the southern half of the State 6 to 
12 inches deep and caused the suspension of 
woods operation ahead of the usual holiday 
shutdown. Several planing mills have been 
closed this entire week, while most sawmills 
have been down for two to six days for the 
usual holiday repairs. 

Indications are that enough business is in 
sight for the next few months to enable the 
Arkansas soft pine mills to operate at near 


Prices, how- 


more than covered by orders. While stocks 
of 3-inch B&better flat grain are in limited 
supply, 4-inch B&better flat and edge grain 
are in good supply. 

Some orders have come through recently 
for sanded finish and wrapped trim. Mills 
producing this stock confidently expect a good 
increase in volume over this year. 

The lath market is rather inactive. No. 1 
lath are in fair supply, while stocks of Nos. 
2 and 3 lath are still limited. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 31.—The usual holiday quiet pervaded 
the lumber market last week, and sales man- 
agers are not looking for much business to 
begin showing. up until next week. While the 
inquiry- does not indicate much pressing need 
of lumber, sales managers think present low 
prices will be a considerable inducement to 
prudent buyers to make their commitments 
early. Plans being made by the railroads for 
expansion of facilities promise a large de- 
mand for car material in the next few 
months. The present buying by retailers is 
mostly for immediate requirements, and yard 
orders are coming largely from southern ter- 


ritory. Since the severe winter storms, de- 
mand in the North and East has fallen off 
somewhat. 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 





















you'll like our 
SNAPPY SERVICE. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 


No. 2 DIMENSION 
“Quality That Excludes Competition” 
This is the claim we make for 
our Dimension Stock. Quite 

some claim— but after your 
first order, you'll heartily 
agree with us. Then too, 












REPRESENTATIVES: 


8S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo, 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SITKA SPRUCE 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


Also Spruce Finish $4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 
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FIR 


FINISH 

BASE. 1M? 
BASE. i) Well Mix 
PLYWOOD Cars to 


Fit Your 


Requirements 














Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 


Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 


ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 








The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shi nts via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 





rush Lhe Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 


In straight Inside Trim cut to lengths 


cars or Thich Finish K. D. or Green 
mixed with Inside Door Jambs cut to length 
yard stock. 


Moulding and Gutter. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


ya Lumber Co. St: 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 












Forestry Association Makes Plans 

At its annual meeting April 29-May 1, next, 
which will be held in Minneapolis, the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association will seek to work out 
forest problems of national character as well 
as those primarily affecting the once great tim- 
her belt of the Lake States—Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. This association is the 
oldest organization in the country having to 
do with the perpetuation of the Nation’s for- 
ests. 

It is announced that the Federal Government, 
various State governments and outstanding for- 
estry and conservation organizations of the 
country will be represented at the Minneapolis 
meeting, as well as the Canadian Government. 
The forestry work of the Lake States and Can- 
ada necessarily is closely linked. 

The major subjects of discussion will include 
forest fire prevention and protection, reforesta- 
tion of cut-over lands, forest taxation, forest 
research and wild life problems. 

A feature of the meeting will be an inspection 
of some of the forests and forest industries 
of the Lake States. 


To Make Preserved Wood Available 


It is predicted that millions of dollars now 
lost annually in Ohio as a result of attack of 
insects and decay in lumber will be saved as 
a result of the movement just inaugurated by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
to insure the distribution of chemically treated 
lumber in that State. 

Ohio architects, builders, engineers, lumber- 
men and wood conservationists are co-operat- 
ing with the committee in this movement, 
which is being carried out under the direction 
of a special subcommittee of which T. F. 
Laist, architect and director of research in re- 
tail lumber at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
is chairman. 

The committee announcement states that here- 
tofore preserved wood has been available only 
in wholesale quantities and has been used for 
decades by railroads, public utility organiza- 
tions and similar large lumber consumers. The 
committee’s plan contemplates giving small con- 
sumers access to an available supply of 
treated wood. 

Arthur W. Armstrong, president of Ayer & 
Lord Tie Co., Chicago, who represents the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association on the 
National committee, is furnishing the treated 
lumber for the trial, and Dwight Hinckley, 
well known wholesale lumberman of Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, is directing its distribution. 

Arrangements have been made through Find- 
ley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, to have this 
wood distributed by members of that organ- 
ization. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is keenly interested in the movement, 
particularly through its affiliation with the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. It 
has been active in working out the arrange- 
ments in Ohio and looks for the spread of the 
movement. to other States. 

Through the co-operation of Louis J. Taber, 
of Columbus, master of the National Grange, 
particular attention is being paid to the distri- 
bution of treated lumber to farmers, who put 
much lumber to uses for which preserved wood 
is essential, 

When wood is in contact with the ground, 
the committee points out, it is particularly sub- 
ject to insect attack and decay. Through the 
use of wood preservatives this danger may 
be minimized. Standard preservatives, such as 
zinc chloride and creosote, are advocated. 

Special attention is called to the fact that 
repair charges for replacement of damaged or 
decayed parts of a building far exceed the 
small additional cost of using preserved wood 








in the first instance. 
of the life of wood is desirable, the committee 
adds, preserved material should be used. 

In order to protect consumers of preserved 
lumber from fraudulent substitutions, the stock 
distributed under the committee’s plan will be 


Wherever the extension 


grade-marked. The committee is preparing 
booklets to provide nontechnical consumers 
with information on preserved wood. 
Associated with Messrs. Laist, Hinckley and 
Taber, the special subcommittee includes: 
William Draper Brinckloe, chairman Better 
Farm House Committee, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Easton, Md.; William 
F. Chew, managing director, Builders’ Bx. 
change of Baltimore; Thornton Estes, presi- 
dent Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Irving B. Hiett, Irving B. Hiett Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; G. A. Kelly, chairman of the housing 
committee, National Association of Real Es- 


tate Boards, Flint, Mich.; M. E. Meacham, 
president and general manager, Goodfellow 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; William §, 


Quinter, president, District Building & Loan 
Association, Washington, D. C., and Charles 
FE. Saville, vice president, the Kuntz-Johnson 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Women as Census Enumerators 


Women are playing an ever-increasing part 
in Uncle Sam’s periodic task of counting the 
people of the nation. W. ‘M. Steuart, director 
of ithe census, announces that twenty-four 
women have already been appointed as super- 
visors for the 1930 enumeration and others 
will probably be included among the few super- 
visors still to be selected. 

Ten years ago five women were appointed as 
supervisors, the first to serve in that capacity. 
Their work was highly satisfactory and more 
than a score have been appointed to do sim- 
ilar work this year in recognition of the ability 
displayed by the five 1920 appointees in super- 
vising the enumeration process. Women super- 
visors have been appointed in nineteen different 
States. 

The position of census supervisor is one of 
great importance, requiring a high order of 
executive ability, Director Steuart said. Each 
supervisor is responsible for appointing 200 
enumerators and must instruct them as to 
their duties, supervise their work during the 
enumeration, approve the payment of sums 
due them and announce the population of each 
civil division—city, county, township, ward or 
whatever it may be—as soon as the canvass 
is completed. Supervisors receive a_ basic 
grant of $1,800 and an additional $1 for each 
1,000 persons counted within their respective 
districts and for each 100 farms therein. The 
length of service of supervisors will average 
about six months, with their heavy duties 
centering between the months of March and 
July. 


Outlook on Construction Activities 


Reports from more than a hundred cham- 
bers of commerce and other local commercial 
organizations have been received by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in re- 
sponse to its inquiry concerning the business 
situation and outlook. These reports indicate 


well sustained activity in both public and 
private construction from the community 
viewpoint. Approximately 90 percent of the 


replies state that the general business condi- 
tions at the time the reports were made were 
at normal levels. 7 

In the private field organized activity to 
stimulate both construction and modernization 
is already under way. Campaigns to en- 
courage home building are contemplated. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation suggests that the volume of home con- 
struction and improvement will hinge largely 
on the amount of capital available for mort- 
gage financing. A canvass of building and 
loan associations is suggested to the State as- 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA, Alturas—Alturas Box & Lumber 
Co. will move to Willowranch. 

Berkeley—Stege Lumber & Hardware Co., chang- 
ing name to Hill Lumber & Hardware Co. 


GEORGIA. Chatsworth—Empire Tale & Lum- 


per Co. changing name to Empire Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS Freeburg — Freeburg Lumber Co. 
sold to E. A. Classen and Oscar Liese. 

La Salle—Hunter Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hunter & Seitz (Inc.), of Chillicothe. 

Peru—-Peru Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded by 
Hunter & Seitz (Inc.) of Chillicothe. 
Saunemin—Saunemin Lumber Co. succeed Ridin- 
ger & Smith in the lumber business. 
Streator—Hunter Builders Supply Co. succeeded 
py Hunter & Seitz (Ine.) of Chillicothe. 

IOWA. Highland Center — Highland Farmers 


Association succeeded by W. M. Robertson. 
KENTUCKY. Hazard — Hazard Lumber Co. 
changing name to Home Lumber Co. and increas- 
ing capital from $250,000 to $750,000. 





Louisville , b . Cine.) increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $150,000 and changing 
name to Byron Sash & Door Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Wilmington—s. L. Kinnear 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Wilmington Builders 
Supply Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Tularosa—Otero County Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Frye & Smith (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. New York—Goertz Bros. and 


Ammann Mfg. & Construction Co. (Inc.) succeeded 


by Amman-Goertz Co. (Inc.) 

OHIO. Columbus—Columbus Woodworking Co. 
merged with J: E. McNally Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Covington—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
purchased the Antrim Lumber Co.’s yard and will 
move stock of its old yard to the Antrim yard 
site. 

Wilburton—P. M. 
by C. Carignano. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — John 
succeeded by John Cockey & Son. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Rio Grande Lumber & Fuel 
Co. moving to Olive Street between Dallas and 
Lee streets. : 

WASHINGTON. Enumclaw—The White River 
Lumber Co. succeeded by the Hanson Timber Co. 
and capital stock is increased to $4,000,000. 

Tacoma—Robert Manning tie mill sold to C. H. 
Manning. 


Paul Lumber Co. succeeded 


Cockey 


WISCONSIN. Barron—Osborne Lumber Co. has 

sold yard to Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.) 
Incorporations 

ALABAMA. Mobile—Gulf Wood Products Co., 

incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Monica—West Coast Lad- 
der & Mfg. Co., incorporated. 


COLORADO. Walsenburg — Pritchard Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par 
value. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Murphy Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Williston—Honey Lumber Co. _ re- 


cently began a retail lumber and building material 
business, 

ILLINOIS. St. Elmo—St. Elmo Housing Co., in- 
corporated; lumber, building supplies and sectional 
houses. 

KENTUCKY. Wallins Creek—Hoskins Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture 


furniture. 

LOUISIANA. Tendal—Tendal Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital to $200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Novelty Chair & 
Table Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


Boston—Geo. Allen & Son, incorporated; 500 
shares, no par value; builders’ supplies. 

Gardner—P. Derby Co., incorporated; 500 shares, 
no par value; furniture manufacture. 

Medford—Baltzer Boat Co., incorporated; 
tal, $25,000; boat builders. 

Wilmington—Wilmington Builders 
incorporated; capital $15,000. 

Worcester—Overhead Door Sales Co. of 
cester; 500 shares, no par value. 


MICHIGAN. Howard City—Art Designed Floor- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital $100,000; lumber and 
wood products. 

Grayling—Crawford Wood Products Co., 
porated; capital, $12,000. 

Lansing—McKee Lumber Co., 
to 3,500 shares, no par value. 


capi- 
Supply Co., 


Wor- 


incor- 


increasing capital 


Manistee—Century Boat Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000; boat builder. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ovett—Ovett Lumber Co., incor- 
Porated. 

NEBRASKA. Wayne—Theobald Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Engler Millwork 


Corporation, incorporated; wholesale; 2,500 shares, 
no par value. 

Rahway—Nord Lumber Co., 
tal, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Baldwin—Baldwin Sash & Door 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $30,000. 
incorporated; 


incorporated; capi- 


Buffalo—Electric City Box Co., 









4,000 shares, no par value; to manufacture boxes. 


Central Islip—Olmstead & Kissam, incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; retail lumber, 
New York—cC. E. Elmore & Associates, incor- 


porated; capital, 25,000; retail lumber. 
Syracuse—J. F. O’Connor Sales Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000; builders’ supplies. 
Walton—Farrell Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Almont—Almont Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Lark—Lark Lumber & Hardware Co., incorporat- 


ed; capital, $25,000. 


OHIO. Bradford—Bradford Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to deal in full 
line of lumber and building supplies. 


OREGON. Portland—Haynes Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver—F. A. & R. L. Me- 
Collough Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; re- 


tail lumber. 
Philadelphia—Geo. Nass & Sons, incorporated. 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Dave Anderson Tie 


& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
TEXAS. Fort Worth—Clarence Jones Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,500. 

Floydada—Wilson & Son Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $18,000. 

San Antonio—Thrift Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Creo-Dipt Co. of West 
Coast, incorporated; capital, $50,000; lumber and 


shingles. 

Seattle—North Pacific Cedar Products Corpora- 
tion increasing capital to $12,000. 

Seattle—Port Angeles Export Co., 
capital, $10,000; lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The concern recently 
incorporated here under name of “G. W. Jones, 
Inc.” has no connection whatever with the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., manufacturer of northern and 
southern hardwoods which has been incorporated 
40 years, according to statement of President 
Jones, and no change in structure is contemplated. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Granite City—Coudy Bros. 
Yard, loss by fire, $150,000. 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—C. R. Disharoom Co., 
loss by fire which destroyed sheds and contents. 


incorporated; 


Lumber 


NEW MEXICO. Gallup—Wilson Bros, planing 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $6,000. 
NEW YORK. Buffalo—Great Lakes Lumber 


Corporation, loss by fire in warehouse, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hertford—Major & Loomis 
Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Seminole—Pickering Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in supply house, $25,000. 

TEXAS, Haslam—Pickering Lumber Co., 
by fire in power plant, 


loss 
which was struck by light- 


ning; business continues uninterrupted. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Albright—Calflisch Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Ruthbell destroyed by fire; loss 
$50,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—J. M. Steverson has 
started a planing mill and concentration yard at 
Warrior to be known as Warrior Land & Lum- 
ber Co. 

Selma—J. E. Howell Lumber Co. of Moundville, 
Ala., will open a branch in Selma. 

Tuscaloosa—Nettles Lumber Co. opening whole- 
sale business. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Lawrence-Phillips 
Lumber Co. will begin Jan. 1; wholesale and com- 
mission. 

Los Angeles—Port Orford Cedar Products Co., of 
Marshfield, Ore., opening office at 606 Petroleum 
Securities Bldg. under management of Thomas W. 
Dant. 

San Francisco—Port Orford Cedar Products Co.. 
of Marshfield, Ore., opening office at 407 Call Bidg. 

San /Francisco—International Hardwood & 
Veneer Co. opening office at 220 Montgomery St. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—M. F. Parker has 
started a commission lumber business. 


GEORGIA. Lumpkin—J. A. Kelly has started 
a sawmill. 
LOUISIANA. Monroe—Slagle-Johnson Lumber 


Co. will open a retail paint store, in downtown 
location, D. R. Stevenson in charge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Bloedel 
Lumber Mills opening office. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Dayton Lumber Co. 
will open a branch at 2101 Central St.; headquar- 
ters, Montgomery and Bacon, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Lewis-Cameron Lum- 
ber Co. opening at Metropolitan and Woodward 
avenues. 

Brooklyn—City Lumber & Wrecking Co. (Inc.) 
has started a retail lumber business. 

New York—Kirby Lumber Co. of Houston open- 
ing office. 

OHIO. Cleveland — Spitler-Fitzgerald Lumber 
Co. opening wholesale lumber business in the 
Union Trust Bldg., succeeding the Alexander Bros. 
Lumber Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Jas. 
Lumber Co. starting a.retail lumber business. 


Donovan 


Leach & Sons 








TENNESSEE. Trenton—Trenton Lumber’ Co. 
opening retail yard under management of Harry 
L. Parsons. 

TEXAS. Austin—Travis County Lumber Co. has 
started a retail business. 

Stratford—Panhandle Lumber Co. opening branch 
yard; headquarters, Amarillo. 

WASHINGTON. White Salmon—L. G. Seaton 


has started a sawmill. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Steckert—T,. R. Swett & Son, of 
Jacksonville, will erect three sawmills near here. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—J. Q. Sauls is inter- 
ested in a project to erect a mill on a 22,000 tim- 


ber tract near St. 
Valdosta—Jackson Bros. 


Marks, Fla., it is reported here. 


are planning to rebuild 


the lumber plant recently destroyed by fire and to 
equip with modern machinery. 


NEBRASKA. Hastings—C. E. Coblentz has be- 
gun erection of a planing mill on Denver Ave. 
S 8t., 


and 
1 story, 40x125 ft. 
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SALES AGENTS: 









Cie Oe Service 
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ma Quality 








Ties, Plank 
I Long Joists 
Timbers 


Long Dimension 


Give us a trial. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 





ORDER MIXED CARS 
AND SAVE MONEY 











Mouldings, Casing, Common 7 
— Factory Lumber, 
PINE Uppers, Base, Frame Material 
Turned Balusters, 
Table Legs, Etc. 
Our Pine is grown in California and Southern 
Oregon 











Gutter, Mouldings, 
Columns, Finish. 
Casing, Base, 


FIR 
Turned Stock, Etc. 


Also Doors, Plywood, Flooring, Ceiling and Fir 
Uppers. 








PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 
New York Office: 5620 Grand Central Terminal 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 











OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for ye and the cost will be very littie as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
#08 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 5. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















, - —— 
Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


A new publication covering in the most complet 
manner the whole field of surface measure ne 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, _ + boardand stock used 
in the man re of interior and exterior finish, 
penels, ’ linds, and window 

es, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (44 x 6%4"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 
| American Lumberman 


























g 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
nee 








H. R. Foster, Chicago wholesaler, spent_the 
Christmas holidays visiting relatives in Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 


C. A. Loomis, of the Webb-Loomis Lumber 
Co., commission firm of Detroit, Mich., visited 
at Chicago lumber offices Thursday. 


J. A. Gorman, of the Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, was in Grand Rapids during 
the holiday season, to visit with relatives. 


August C. Ebenreiter, who is associated with 
Charles W. Molin, Chicago representative of 
the Shawano County Lumber Co., Shawano, 
Wis., spent the holidays at Kewaskum, Wis. 


W. G. Ramshaw has assumed his new duties 
as general manager of the White Pine Lumber 
Co., Bernalillo, N. M., and he and his wife 
again are permanent residents of Albuquerque, 
he having purchased an attractive home in that 
city. 

After a visit to his brother, W. W. Sine, of 
Sine Bros. Lumber Co., in Chicago, A. J. 
Sine, of Albuquerque, N. M., went to Norfolk, 
Va., to spend a few days with his daughter 
and from there to Tampa, Fla., to visit his 
mother, Mrs. ‘Margaret Sine. 


Friends of Miss Anne Revelle, of the T. M. 
Deal Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan., have recently 
received from her unique Christmas greetings 
in Japanese style sent from Bombay. Miss 
Revelle is making a world tour, a present from 
the company by which she is employed. 


J. R. Thoman, who represents Louis Wuichet 
of Chicago in southwest Texas and New Mex- 
ico, spent Christmas week with his family in 
Albuquerque. He reports exceptionally low 
stocks in the hands of retailers and expects 
heavy buying in January, probably the largest 
of any month for the last year. 


Announcements have been sent out to the 
trade advising that on Jan. 1, 1930, the name 
of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, one of the old 
established concerns in Philadelphia, Pa., will 
be changed to Wistar, Underhill & Co. Thomas 
N. Nixon withdrew from the partnership in 
October, 1928, since which time the business 
has been and will continue to be conducted by 
R. W. Wistar and F. S. Underhill, co-partners. 


Col. A. L. Mercer, president of the Vulcan 
Corporation, Portsmouth, Ohio, has announced 
the appointment of Messrs. Henry G. Currier 
of Newburyport, Mass., and Louis F. Pell, ‘of 
Newark, N. J., as new representatives of the 
corporation. Mr. Currier has joined the Vul- 
can selling staff out of the Brockton branch, 
and Mr. Pell becomes a salesman in St. Louis 
for the Vulcan last factory in that city. 


At a special meeting of the directors of the 
Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., held 
last Wednesday, William C. Whitney, of Win- 
chendon, Mass., was elected a director to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of George 
W. Pearson. Mr. Whitney is treasurer of Bax- 
ter D. Whitney & Sons, manufacturers of a 
leading line of woodworking machinery, and 
for many years has been an outstanding figure 
in the industry. The Yates-American company 
is exclusive sales agent of the Whitney line. 


Adds Two Field Engineers to Staff 


The service bureau of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association has added two more 
field engineers to its staff, to make possible a 
wider and speedier service in this field, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by P. R. 
Hicks, of Chicago, manager of the bureau. 
They will make the Chicago office their head- 
quarters. i 

Both of the men are well qualified for their 
jobs. E. J. Correll, of Chicago, was for a num- 
ber of years employed in the maintenance of 
way department of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 





road, in charge of bridge building and trac, 
repair work. Accordingly, he has an intimate 
knowledge of how preserved wood is used by 
railroads, and the requirements the wood mug 
meet. 

Another important use for preserved wood js 
in the building of wharves, dock houses and 
other port equipment. The association has ge. 
cured, for special work in this line, the services 
of H. M. Gallagher, of New Orleans, La. He 
was for several years chief engineer for the 
board of commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, and later general manager of the 
Port of Charleston, S. C. More recently he 
has been associated with the J. F. Coleman En. 
1 Co., consulting engineers of New Or- 
eans. 


Thrice Elected Commerce Head 


HicH Point, N. C., Dec. 30—W. B. Mc. 
Ewen, head of the McEwen Lumber Co., one 
of the most prominent and popular business 
men in High Point, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the local chamber of commerce. It js 
his third consecutive term. 


Lumberman Is Bank Official 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 31.—O. N. Cloud, 
secretary-manager of Longleaf Yellow Pine 
(Inc.), is one of the vice presidents of the new 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., which will open 
for business here January 2. The new bank 
is capitalized at $225,000. It is located at 140 
Carondelet Street, in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the American Bank & Trust Co. 
James J. A. Fortier is president. 


Makes New Sales Connection 


Fred Kozak, one of Chicago’s best known 
commission salesmen of southern pine, severed 
his connection with Raymond Yates & Co. the 
first of the year to join forces with the Shook 
Bros. Lumber Co. on a similar basis. He has 
been twenty-six years in the lumber business, 
fifteen of which have been spent in the com- 
mission trade in the Chicago district, and Mr. 
Kozak has many friends. He has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Yates for a year. 

With this addition to the sales force John 
H. Shook and his associates, with headquar- 
ters in room 914, 100 North La Salle Street, 
expect to carry on an extensive business in 
southern pine and in oak and maple flooring. 
Among the mills they will represent in this 
territory are: Sumter Lumber Co. (Inc), 
Electric Mills, Miss.; Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La.; Pioneer Lumber Co. 
Elrod, Ala.; Ingham Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ; Consolidated Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
East Alabama Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala., 
and others. 

Mr. Yates announces that in the future he 
will specialize in West Coast and Inland Em- 
pire woods, to the exclusion of all other woods 
except the “Perfection” brand oak flooring of 
Se Aetemnene Oak Flooring Co., of Pine Bluff, 

rk, 
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To Lumber Yard by Airplane 


Totepo, Oxo, Dec. 30.—Two unexpected 
visitors dropped in to call on L. D. Gotshall 
and his fellow lumbermen of the Gotshall 
Manufacturing Co. here recently, and they did 
it in a way that, while it may become common 
enough in the next few years, now seems most 
bizarre. It may start a new mode in lumber 
transportation. : 

Two Toledoans were out on a morning ride, 
to take some pictures of a nearby factory, 
when their motor “went dead” with little warn- 
ing. The pilot, Walter Inlaw, looked at the 
photographer, and the photographer, Paul 
Holmes, looked at the pilot, and then both with 
one accord looked at the ground. It seem 
very hard, and also seriously cluttered up with 
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= all 
puildings and such things. No chance for a 
landing at the plant they had been photograph- 
ing. Hawthorne Street, with its poles, wires, 
automobiles and other pleasantries, didn’t look 
iqviting, and neither did the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad right of way. But there was the 
jymber yard, and a little open space about fifty 
jet wide. Terra very firma got less distant 
fast. 

va. Inlaw is a good pilot. He proved it by 
the way he glided swiftly down, and with no 
motor to pull him dodged telephone poles and 
wires, lumber sheds and large piles of lumber, 
and finally came to the emergency haven of 
rest with no casualties except a broken land- 
ing gear and propeller. The pilot and the traffic 
manager climbed out of the cabin of the Cur- 
tiss Robin, just to be sure they could climb, 
and to say “Howdy” to the astonished lum- 
bermen. Though shaken up a bit, and perhaps 
a bit shaky, they were both intact. 

And while it has been most difficult to ob- 
tain exact data for comparison, it is rumored 
the two sky riders were even more delighted 
to find themselves in that lumber yard than 
the tiredest truck driver just returning from 
delivering the day’s last load of lumber. 


To Instruct in Wood Preserving 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 30.—J. Oscar Blew, 
jr, who graduated from Syracuse with the 
dass of 1927, has been appointed as an instruc- 
tor in the department of timber preservation, of 
the New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse University. He will take the place 
of Prof. George P. Kramer, who recently 
resigned. 

Mr. Blew was employed after his graduation 
by the American Creosoting Co. as a student 
in its training course at New Haven, Conn. 
Upon completing the course he was made as- 
sistant retort foreman at the New Haven plant, 
and was transferred from there to Rome, 
N. Y., where he served from April, 1928, until 
he severed connections with the company, in 
1929. Since then he has been with the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railway Co. as super- 
visor of treating plants, with offices at Colum- 
bus, Miss.; Pensacola, Fla.; Hugo, Okla., and 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Unique and Attractive Souvenirs 


Unique, attractive, useful and promotional 
are the words that perhaps best describe Christ- 
mas souvenirs sent out by the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., during the holi- 
days. This was in the shape of an attractive 
box of assorted nuts and prunes, products of 
that State, the box being of Douglas fir bear- 
ing the official grade and trade-marks of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co 

Similarly, a Christmas souvenir sent out by 
the Pacific Lumber Co., of Scotia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, Calif., Chicago, IIl., 
and other centers, directed attention to some 
of the leading products of California. A hand- 
some box of redwood contained candied Cali- 
fornia fruits and bore a message of hope and 
cheer to its friends and patrons from this out- 
standing manufacturer of redwood. 


Logger, Maker of History, Hiker 


_ Eau Cratre, Wis., Dec. 30.—The old loggers 
in Wisconsin were a hardy lot. One of them, 

. H. Chapman, in his eighty-second year, re- 
cently arrived in Eau Claire in the course of a 
20,000-mile hike, and visited old cronies with 
whom he had worked in the Chippewa Valley 
drives more than fifty-six years ago. Not 
many of them are left any more, Mr. Chapman 
discovered. 

When the lively old logger gets to New 
York he will collect $5,000 from George H. 
Wright of the American Magazine, who pro- 
moted the hike. Then America will be told 
that a man is never old until he gives up, and 
that many and varied experiences are no excuse 





for dropping out of the activities of this world. 
This old veteran of the cant-hook will serve as 
“Exhibit A.” Mr. Chapman helped to make 
history on the great plains as well as in the 
lumber camps. He once was a pony express 
rider with the old Sixteenth U. S. Cavalry, 
and claims that he was the first white man to 
arrive on the scene of the Custer massacre. 
He wears whiskers of which Santa Claus 
might well be proud, does not believe in heavy 
clothing, and smokes a pipe with a brass cover 
on the bowl, to avoid starting forest fires. He 
has crossed the continent six times, and claims 
that the only time he ever was ill was when 
he collapsed from the heat at Wenatchee, Wash., 
when the thermometer registered 112 in the 


shade. 
Hymeneal 


GREBER-HARRIS. The wedding of Mrs. 
Emily Jennelle Harris, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Jennelle of Seattle, Wash., to Lieut. 
Charles Frederick Greber was solemnized at 
three o’clock at the Jennelle residence Dec. 27. 
The bride’s father operates the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency of Centralia, Wash. Mr. 
and Mrs. Greber left for San Diego, Calif., fol- 
lowing the ceremony, and will be at home at 
Coronado after Jan. 10 








New Saw Sharpener Is Automatic 


A new saw sharpener, fully automatic, for 
sharpening circular cross-cut and rip saws, 
has been placed upon the market. Speedy, 
flexible in application, and accurate, this 
sharpener should be of special interest to the 
many lumbermen who have need for such a 
machine. 

Five new features are embodied in its de- 
sign: SKF ball bearing grinding wheel spin- 
dle; metal cabinet, inclosing all working 
parts; automatic jointing device, for keeping 
saw teeth in perfect alignment and the saw 
round and true; positive adjustments for 
maintaining the same degree of bevel the en- 





New automatic sharpener for circular saws 


tire length of grinding; full automatic ac- 
tion, for cross-cut saws with bevel-faced 
teeth up to 40° bevel as well as for rip saws. 

This machine will sharpen any circular saw 
from three to thirty inches in diameter, with 
teeth from ten points to the inch up to 
2%-inch spacing. The grinding speed is at 
the rate of from thirty to forty teeth per 
minute, depending on the size of the teeth. 
Once properly set and started, the sharpener 
needs no further attention, because of the care 
which has been taken to make it so com- 
pletely automatic. In the housing adjacent 
to the grinding wheel a deep-groove, heavy 
duty spindle bearing eliminates end play, and 
in the other housing a self-aligning deep- 
groove bearing automatically compensates for 
any slight misalignment, making the setting 
of the machine more easy and quick. 

The manufacturer of this sharpener—an 
old and well established firm—announces 
that the machine is furnished with belt drive, 
with tight and loose pulleys, or equipped with 
a %-horsepower single-phase motor which 
operates from the ordinary electric light 
socket. Three 6-inch saw-gumming wheels 
are furnished with each machine. The floor 


space is 20x20 inches, and the sharpener 
is 30 inches high. The shipping weight is 
300 pounds. 


MADE BY 
TENNESSEE 
LUMBER &MFG. CO., 
“KNOXVILLE- 
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Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
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This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL > 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by ing less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
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item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 


mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your 
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credit loss for twelve | 
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months is determined in advance and } 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 
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Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
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Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
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EDWARD AUGUSTUS GOODING, president 


of the Wisconsin Box Co., of Wausau, Wis., 
died at his home there Friday afternoon, Dec. 
27, following an illness of several weeks. For 
more than thirty years Mr. Gooding had been 
prominent in the lumber industry in northern 
and central Wisconsin, and he was one of the 
organizers of the Wisconsin Box Co., which 
took over the properties of the Wisconsin 
Mouldings Co. Mr. Gooding is credited with 
being the first box manufacturer to introduce 
the use of resawed lumber in the manufac- 
ture of wire-bound boxes. The idea has since 
been quite generally adopted. Prior to en- 
gaging in the lumber industry he was 
employed as superintendent and manager 
of the Robert E. Parcher mills in Wausau, 
one of the pioneer lumber concerns in the 
upper Wisconsin River valley. For several 
years he followed the banking business and 
for a time was engaged in the oatmeal manu- 
facturing business. He was one of a group 
of Wausau business men who organized the 
Wausau Club in 1901 and served as the first 
secretary of that organization. He had al- 
ways taken a keen interest in outdoor ac- 
tivities and several years ago it was through 
his efforts that the Wisconsin Box Co. do- 
nated a large tract of land to the county for 
park purposes. This was named Gooding 
Park in honor of the principal donor. E. A. 
Gooding was born at Lockport, Ill, Dec. 11, 
1860. He gained his early business experi- 
ence with the firm of Parsons-Rumsey on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He went to Wausau 
in 1889. He was a member of Forest Lodge 
No. 130, F. A. M.; Wausau Chapter No. 51, 
R. A. .; and St. Omar Commandery No, 19, 
Knights Templar. Besides his wife, two sons, 
Guy R. and Donald R. Gooding, survive; also 
one sister, Mrs. E. B. Thayer of Wausau. 


EMORY LEVI GRANT, 85, president of the 
Kenosha Lumber Co., Kenosha, Wis., and one 
of the first white men born in Kenosha 
County, died Dec. 27, following a breakdown 
due to his advanced age. He was born at 
Bristol, Wis., April 9, 1844, the son of Gen- 
eral Levi and Frances Etheridge Grant, pion- 
eer settlers in the southeastern part of the 
State. In his youth he was distinguished 
both as an athlete and scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan from which he graduated. 
He was considered the oldest “M” man living 
and won his letter on the University baseball 
team. After his graduation he became associ- 
ated with his father in the retail lumber busi- 
ness at Kenosha and continued there until 
1887 when he went to Phoenix, Ariz., to take 
charge of a hardware and implement business 
in which his father was interested. In 1892 
with George Head, he was one of the found- 
ers of the Kenosha Lumber Co., becoming 
vice president of that concern. On the death 
of Mr. Head in 1906 he became president and 
retained that position until .his death. Mr. 
Grant took a leading part in Kenosha civic 
affairs, was a charter member of the Kenosha 
Library Association, president of the public 
library board, mayor of the city for one term 
and was a leader in the affairs of the local 
Methodist Church, the Kenosha Country Club, 
of which he was a charter member, the Sons 
of the American Revolution and the Elks. 
His widow and two daughters survive. 


CLARK P. WHITE, 60 years old, well 
known lumber manufacturer and dealer, died 
of axphyxiation at his home at 1021 Bayard 
Park Drive, Bvansville, Ind., on Christmas 
night. His body was found by some of his 
neighbors and the coroner who was called in 
to investigate said Mr. White had apparently 
been dead for several hours. He was sitting 
upright in a chair and had been reading the 
newspapers that were scattered about on the 
floor. Mr. White’s wife had gone away for 
the holidays. Mr. White was a brother of 
W. T. White, of the White Lumber Co. at 
Boonville, Ind., and formerly was associated 
in business with him. Another brother, 
Charles P. White, for many years was head 
of the C. P. White Lumber Company at 
Princeton, Ind.. A number of years ago Mr. 
White operated lumber yards in Evansville 
and was a member of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club. For the last several years he 
has bten in business in Hopkinsville, Ind., 
but maintained his residence in Evansville. 

Mr. White is survived by his widow three 
sons, William, Carl and Robert, who live at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and were associated in 
business with their father; two daughters and 
four brothers. Mr. White was widely known 
in lumber circles in southern Indiana and 
western and northern Kentucky. 


GEORGE G. STITZINGER, one of the 
prominent business men of New Castle, Pa., 
and connected with several lumber companies 
in Pennsylvania and New York, died at his 
home in New Castle on Sunday, Dec. 22, at 
the age of 61. Mr. Stitzinger was born in 


Forest County, Pennsylvania, Jan. 3, 1868, 
He was in the lumber business all of his busi- 
ness life, and in New Castle about thirty 
years. He organized the firm of Stitzinger, 
Campbell & Buzzard when he first went there 
and the concern later became Stitzinger @ 
Campbell and still later, G. G. Stitzinger ¢ 
Co., its operations covering a wide territory, 
including timber holdings in West Virginia. 
At the time of his death Mr. Stitzinger was 
president of that company, and also of the 
Citizen’s Lumber Co., of New Castle, and the 
Kensington Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. He 
was also a director of the Lawrence Savings 
& Trust Co. and was an active member and 
official of the Epworth Methodist Episco>al 
Church and of the Masonic order. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three sons, Wayne D., 
Ernest L. and George Grant, one daughter, a 
stepson, several brothers and sisters, and a 
number of grandchildren. One brother, A. BE, 
Stitzinger is head of the Stitzinger Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


GEORGD P. FELT, president and manager 
of the Felt Lumber Co., retailer of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died suddenly at his home there 
on Dec. 27. Mr. Felt had been unwell for 
sometime but his condition was not consid- 
ered serious and his death came as a shock 
to his family and friends. Mr. Felt was born 
in Salt Lake City in 1857 and from early youth 
had heen prominent in social, musical, literary, 
religious and business circles. For many 
years he was a member of the Salt Lake 
City police and fire board. In 1895 he organ- 
ized the Felt Lumber Co. of which he was 
president and manager until his death. He 
leaves a widow and several children. 


MRS. EDWARD W. PAINE, wife of the 
vice president of the Paine Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., died at her home in that city, 
Dec. 23, as the result of a heart ailment. She 
was born in Clinton, Iowa, and was a daugh- 
ter of A. P. Hosford, one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen on the Mississippi River. She was 
active in social, charitable and community 
enterprises, was a member of the Oshkosh 
chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and many other’ local societies. 
She had made her home in Oshkosh ever since 
her marriage to Mr. Paine at Clinton, lowa, 
in 1891. She is survived by her husband and 
two daughters. 


EDGAR S. COFFIN, president of the Coffin 
Box & Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
a resident of that city since 1866, died Dec. 
26 at the age of 72. Mr. Coffin was born in 
Dixmont, Me. He went to Minneapolis with 
his parents, attending public schools there. 
Since 1885 he had been engaged in the manu- 
facture of boxes, and in 1891 he organized the 
company which bore his name. Mr. Coffin 
also was secretary-treasurer of the Bruswick 
Investment Co., which until a short time ago 
operated the Andrews Hotel in Minneapolis. 
He was an active member of the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce association. A widow 
survives him. 


CHARLES LAMMERS, at one time partner 
with Henry Houser in a line-yard company 
operating in Minnesota, died at his home in 
Fairfax, Minn., at the age of 68. Mr. Lam- 
mers was a pioneer of Minnesota, having been 
taken there by his parents at the age of two. 
The father was killed by Indians and the 
mother with her two boys captured. They 
were rescued by soldiers after six weeks of 
hardship. Mr. Mmmers served as county 
commissioner at Fairfax from 1907 to 1923 
and was prominent in business and fraternal 
circles there. At the time of his death he 
was in the general merchandise and elevator 
business. A widow and six children survive. 


U. S. PFEUFFER, prominent citizen and 
lumberman of New Braunfels, Tex., died in 
a hospital there Dec. 19 of heart trouble. 
Since the death of his father in 1893, he had 
controlled the Pfeuffer Lumber Co. of New 
Braunfels. Mr. Pfeuffer was very active in 
social and civic organizations andj) was a4 
member of the board of education of his local 
high school at the time of his death. He was 
a member of the local Lions Club, Chamber 
of Commerce and several other civic organ- 
- * eee of New Braunfels. He was 57 years 
old. 


ALBERT BEITEL, SR., aged 73, president 
of the Beitel Lumber Co., of San Antonio, Tex., 
died Saturday afternoon, Dec. 28, at his home 
there. Mr. Beitel was a pioneer lumberman 
of Texas, having been born near San Antonio 
and entering the lumber business in his early 
youth. Mr. Beitel’s parents came to America 
from Baden-Baden, Germany, settling first in 
Philadelphia. About 1830 they set out for 
Texas, traveling in an ox-cart, stopping tem- 
porarily at what is now Houston, moving on 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Lumber Prices 











Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 





Plooring | Pinish, All 10-20° |; 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: | 
B&btr, 10-20’... 64.62 5/4x5, 10&12”. 76.00 
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No. 1. 10-20’... 34.28 a 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.85 5 eT 42.78 

WO” os dene un 42.79 
aed — age ak 43.50 
5x4”, 10-20’— | 1x5 and 10”.. 47.57 
| See 29.49 Te 59.72 
gs ae 29.08 
y ) 
eS re 18.40 Casing and Base 
Drop Siding B&better: 

cw i 
rc ca 38.19 4 and 6”..... 48.81 
gt Saeeey 38.44 a 54.74 
a eae 24.31 5 and 10”.... 61.50 





SOUTHERN PINE 


for. the week ended Dec. 28: 








Fencing, $18, 10-20’ Car Sills | 
“eo. i— S48 sq. E&S— 
a ch dans 35.64 | Up to 10”, 34-36’ 
SM ice ceces 38.94 SS Pea 48.00 | 
ae Foy — No. 1 Dimension, | 
ceceeeevee ‘. 
ee con 17.87 S151E 
No. 3— Short- Long- 
SN a, 14.35 leaf leat 
ae 14.41 | 2x 4”, 12 2638 
Boards, S18 or 82S 16’. 26.55 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 18G30".. 38.28 
re snag | =. - e 
1x10”... .... 36.93 Ly Se 
SSE” Skike es 48.97 18&20’ 26.03 24.50 
2 On ee) ae ee 
nO RAN sey | =O Se 
: ; gs 18&20’. 25.43 29.50 
Bg, « Tio la 2x10”, 10’. 26.73 .... 
No. 3 (all 6-20"): 12’. 28.15 28.00 
eS i. vee 17.16 16’. 31.31 31.00 
ST eee 16.74 18&20’, 26.92 
1x12” ....... 17.87 | 2x12”, 12’, 32.23 31.00 
No. 4, all widths 16’ 31.32 
and lengths.. 17.77 18&20’. 85.27 








No. 2 Shortleaf | Shiplap 
Dimension, S1S1E | a ,. (all 10- eh? * 
2x 4”, 19°. ph 23.74 10-20): : 
= seeees oot rt pre e ts 9.86 
Benes 23. 1210" at ait 19.48 
18&20 “eeenee 26.09 No. 3 (all 6- 20’ » 
2x 6”, 10’...... 18.50 PILE 16.83 
12" issih 17.98 SaGOP inc acies 17.19 
Re ace 17. 
18430... .:. 18.44 |  ongieas Timbers 
ee Mts a0: s00 |) "os & a 
ee 20.87 ne HM, 
ae 20.57 oo: 31.67 
18&20’...... 21.00 BRS gk 33:60 
2x10”, 12" anes 20.50 GP aa daaea See 
18&20’...... 22.49 Plaster Lath 
2x19” No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.29 
une", Bee 23.00 No. 2, %”, 4’... 2.90 
Feaeees 5.34 Car Material 
18&20’.... |: 26.57 can ad 6"): ns 
; otr, 9 and 18’ .00 
Wo. 3 Dimension 10 and 20’... 46.00 
DS Sve ck wa 15.48 No. 1— 
MT tons c 14.38 RPE AE: 27.00 
Serenades 14.50 eee ee epee 40.25 
2x10” 21.07 





dj icndod 14.50 | No. 2 random.. 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and nag 


Inch— 6” 8” 10” 12” 
— 6-28 +. $52. 00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


me * 6-16’.. 51.00 65.00 65.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 64.00 64.00 § § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 ba 50 35.50 35.50 ry 
5"&6/4— 4"&w 4,6&8” 10” 

D&btr., 6.16’... .$72. oo a4 00 ae 00 $87. 00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 8.00 00 8 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 Hi 00 a7. 00 77.00 


For 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; Sane add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12- |. 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 4, 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 60 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-2n0t: 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 HH, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch. 7 31.00 €6-inch. eeeeee 21.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


a Mixed with 
cedar lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2. oy 2.05@ 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 


Extra clears, 5/2.. 2.25@ 2.40 2.40@ 2.55 
PE recaecwnss ¢ 3.10@ 3.40 3.25@ 3.75 
EE 3.40@ 3.50 3.60 
Perfections . 400@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
PEEP PES - 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 2.70 2.90 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra clears, ve. --$ 215 2.20 
Extra clears. oo vere 2.80 
ML, vhedcneawee 3.20@ 3.60 
BUPOMRS oc ccccce -» 4.00 
Perfections ....0.. - 450@ 4.75 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ _—e * 4 $ 1.10@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2 1.30@ 1 1.30@ 1.50 

mmon clears.. 1.90@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
0 Ee 509 


EE sceicoscce ae 
Burekas ......... 4.80 
Perfectiona ....... 5.00 


Royals eee eeesesee 11.00 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 2.—Iollowing f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the two days ended 
Tuesday, Dec. 31. Reports of prices shown 
on S28 include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mull 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 





Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON S2S— 
6” g” 10” 12 on” 
C selecta, RL..... $57.33 $53.03 $61.32 = +! 
D selects, RL..... 40.83 38.14 60.82 68.11 
No. 1 common, AL 88.75 44.00 
No. 2 common, AL 26. 46 25.68 25.60 30.79 
No. 3 common, AL 19.71 20.10 20.09 20.36 
om, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4— 
1, $32.73; No. 2, $22.73; No. 3, 
gauacts: $28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— 
C select, RL. .$63.71 D seleett, RL. .$51.37 
BEVEL SIDING, C, a eS ae $34.88 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............ 13.86 


Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON s2s— 
8” 10” 43° 
D selects, RL..... $45.40 $44.75 $53.93 $83.94 
No. 1 common, AL 47.00 46.00 52.00 
No. 2 common, AI. 35.31 35.43 35.38 
(No. 3 common, AL 24.80 24.92 25.42 
SeLects, S28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— 
C select, RL. .$938.50 D select, RIL. .$74.50 


BEVEL SIDING, C, 6-inch.....cccceccsees - $43.00 
Larch and Fir 

We; 2 Gieemeion, BAG, 16% 6 ov kcsc sc cnwess $18.00 

No, 1 dimension, 3x10", 16°... .scccscses 18.50 

Vert. er. flooring, C&btr, e, yo Bere Salers 47.25 

Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, e, 30.38 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 30.—Poplar siding de- 
mand is rather dull, as it always is over the 
holiday period. Prices are steady: 

No.1 No. 2 


FAS Select com. com. 
COR ov icescede sense $40 $30 $24 
SE wwtaccevecee eu- ae 28 22 
SE etecnecssnsvecs OF 38 24 18 








DOUGLAS FIR 


LSpecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 30.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 27 and 28, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr c D 
| me 7 ee 
BT 2s. d‘a die ala boers ‘ian 
SEE axsnieaes rr 00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Se. bh sae ace ees 7 24.75 20.00 
ee ay ety ee et 35.00 31.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
UT? = o. chkees ele adsl es $16.50 
“Ceiling 
ee sas ennn et 24.00 18.50 
BO acces 6 tees 23.25 20.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
eb? ovacarenmaance 31.50 28.50 er 
SET. + anedienas ona 28.00 27.25 wes 
Bae” 3 tixvesuaswane 19.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried ana ‘surfaced 
x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee area eee eee $45.25 $46.50 $57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee, Bocas $15.50 $17.75 $18.00 $27.00 
me Be veces 10.50 10.75 12.00 14.50 
me Beas ks 9.75 8.75 8.75 are 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° pouas’ 26-32’ 


4”$17.25 $17. 4 $19.00 $19.50 $19. 

6”. 16.75 16.75 18.25 18.25 18. 30 $21, 00 $19. 50 
8”. 17.25 17.75 18.50 19.00 18.75 21.00 20.50 
10”. 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.75 22.00 24.50 
12”, 18.25 18.00 18.75 19.25 18.00 21.25 22.50 


2x4”, $17.50; 10%, $17.00; 2x6”, 10’, $12.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Me. Bs «vx $10.50 a 7 $11.50 viva 75 serie: 50 
WR Gcswka 6.50 
No. 1 Ps Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $19.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough........+-++:. 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°, SUTEROOR... 2. cceess 19.50 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 13¢7X4’, GLY... ccrcccecccncevsvens $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

Se 8 sae titoe trae h ees dt eRe OF Eee $39.00 
ix6” Se Lt a ee She gee Se Me ReelN ae eieate 41.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Dec. 30.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— mop. Heart 
Te” /ascuure towe.ctboncene sooee eS. $1.70 
Tee Secees PE ee 8 ae 138 1.60 


OU ek res 1:36 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American Lumpzrman) 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 31.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
6 oe aaeg $65.00 4/4 ...$33.00@35.00 
1x4—10” . 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 . 36.00@40.00 
OT ere e 27.00 8/4 ~ wee +4 
%x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 

Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13. 00@ 15: 30 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Dec, 31.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 
No. 3, $12@i3; peelers, $28@32. 
: Ungraded, $14@16.50. 


18. 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@1 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No: 


2, $17@18; 


2, $20@24; No. 


3, 


Everett, Wash., Dec. 28.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 
Hemlock: ae. $12; has 1 $10 
Spruce: No. a. ait No. 3, $13. 
Vancouver, B. C., Dec. aaa log mar- 
ket Se gs are as He ty 
Fir: No $22; No. SiG; No. 3, $11. 
Cedar, * ate BF, $26; $20 and $11. 
Hemlock: $11. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Dec. 31.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and FPencing— 


10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

No. 1, 1 47 .cccccce $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 61.00 51.00 53.00 

Im BS? wcose +++ 55.00 55.00 53.00 

1X10” ....cces 61.00 68.00 57.00 

1X12” ..cccces 83.00 81.00 81.00 

Me. 2, Is 4 wccccce - 38.00 38.00 43.00 
= 5 oF 6”.... 39.00 39.00 42.00 

1x socceces 41.00 40.00 39.00 

1Z10? ..cccce - 43.00 41.00 39.00 

1213” ..ccccce 58.00 49.00 48.00 

No. 8, ix 4° ..... ++» 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 6 or 6”. 30.50 30.50 32.00 

BB Oe cccccs -- 33.00 33.00 33.00 

1x10” ........ 34.00 33.00 33.00 

UZ18" ..cccccs 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus povetus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. rop siding, add 56 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
— 7 flooring. 


mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6- oo etry 8-inch, $29; 10- inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4- iach: and wider, $28.0 


Mo. 1 Piece Stuff, 8181E— 


10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 82.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 38.50 85.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 388.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 389.50 39.50 389.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece etuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and eee 4- to 20-foot— 
Babtr. » “meena 


4” 200000094100 $35.00 $26.00 $16.00 32.00 
6” .oeee++ 45.00 40.00 80.00 18.00 waEE Ge 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81Ss— 
¢ 10, a3 &14’ 16’ 





1x 4” Coccesccsceccccs $26.50 $27.50 $28.50 
a  6tbédceneteneman 30.00 31.00 32.50 
ix 8° Coccccsccccseces 31.00 32.00 83.50 
1x10” Coccccccccccocces 33.50 35.50 36.00 
1x12 eecccccccesocee 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S181E— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
2x 6” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
2x 8” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
2x10” ... 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” ... 30.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from ce 
of No. 1, ’ pet 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—Prices for red 
cedar siding ~ mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


ar “A” “—_B” 
4ANGH coccccccccces $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
S-IMGR ccccccccccccs 31.00 26.00 23.00 
G-IMOM wc cccccececcce 35.00 32.00 28.00 


PER 6hsnieetendenianeeus $48.00 $39.00 
EE, piace &ock ec mcmreranae ene eae 56.00 43.00 
SENG cccvcevece ealateaie wai 65.00 eoee 

Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
S2or 48S ough 
gl rr tena amen $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
tn ‘tiatron ved Te a 76.00 
Bees OO Be cescseccrcecces 90.00 86.00 
See GO SE ccccceces eS 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..........++-++$45.00 
Discount on Moldings 


Made from 1x3” and under..............50% 

Made from other sizeS........+seseeees 40% 

For 50,000 feet or sere, additional dis- 
count 


Clear Lattice, 548, 4 to 16’ 
100 he 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figu.es being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 28: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $62.25 $60.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ wire 40.25 
|e 32.50 
ai icaa ed waiaaie 23.75 

Partition and siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $38.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 125410” B&better.......ccccee- $56.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 64.00 
Came GE DANS BBG cc ccc cccccccesces 58.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 49% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $34.00 
We Bete. Se eenesas 26.25 
Cte, 1S, HO. Becvesvereeessevsvwwes 21.00 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2x oe ef eer Te $26.75 
ER eS are 25.50 
2x12”" See CN SE ene cnrcdcarneae 31.25 
No. 2, 2x 4”, A & rer 20.25 
2x12”, St Ce Be bbe cece retirees 19.75 
Lath 

ee. Sy Se,  Sisvicccssveieccenevsees $4.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 28.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended Dec. 24: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 clr. 
All Widths 
ae «rseed $66.90 $64.60 $49.55 $35.85 
ss 68.00 59.55 48.05 49.85 
re. wcexea 66.50 53.85 40.70 49.65 
BE neude 76.30 65.90 49.75 60.75 
California Sugar Pine 
oe seneed $93.75 $81.60 $64.00 $49.80 
iPr 83.50 74.55 57.05 eo 
| eer 85.45 64.85 49.95 60.45 
Se siscas 97.05 78.45 66.55 79.75 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common. .$29.05 oo gneae No, 3 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 34.00 g” |||) 96.55 $21.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.90 10” .... 26.90 20.20 
12” .... 29.10 20.90 
Sugar Pine Shop Box— 

Inch common. .$41.15 a a $17.50 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 42.10 Siding. hair - 

etter . 
MO 5, OER. TOD ecco cnn 31.75 

White Fir Lath— 
C&btr, all sizes.$45.15 No. 1.....+.-- $3.05 
No. 1 di 

Douglas Fir 1x4” |......$21.00 

Dimension ....$17.35 oe senses ae 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor. 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 1 to 
15, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
Pe ci. .tvsecvsbibeceordad bar makens $45.55 
a fg sp gr sh nce A ask Bes Sa Wy te a 33.25 
OE ey rT ror ree 24.80 
eB: Mk bacakenseonveecteua daha eee 21.46 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No.1 box box 
> rape $44.10 aed a ocne 
oS 48.70 eae er iaten 
7 aaa 46.40 $37.85 $27.00 $21.55 
a RSS 47.95 39.10 paviea 23.15 
SS a sgck ara ecacet 51.75 40.90 anny 23.80 
De”) =: Sabeeenses 67.05 46.25 30.15 21.99 
Edge, B&better— 
i wie aocuwe whe webb aid be kedek see $46.10 
ST cas aan dia ah gree hace Sar re ae anata 64.50 
SE” gota gccndae aa hie iy eke kolee Mate 69.00 
BG ota ala ths eae ead nieces aa oeehe ks 51.40 
Bark Strips— 
EE elie tibe hades cad eew wean wee $32.35 
EE, nace cee Cer beebaemeneebs 19.65 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
SE ns sob ebace $41.75 $41.10 
No. 1 common, it ater Real 36.80 35.70 
No. 2 common, }}#”...... 27.10 26.25 
2%” 3%” 
mente, BY occccccens 40.2 aah 
B&better bark To ree $33.25 
Box bark strips, dressed.........6+...: 17.05 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Sf rrr rer $27.55 $17.75 
RIE: kd nce geacnesalaw atari 26.40 18.40 
Dn 'ae0 dean wemedieaewee 28.30 19.35 
DE 6(siivbaeahtawasnnwaes 30.70 19.05 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


errr $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 659 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
Peg $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 70 
No. 2 com... 45@ 50 ... 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
PE ceckeones $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 +P | 58 
No. 3 com. 26@ 28 27 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 61 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
a $ 78@ 80 $ 78 80 $.88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
rs $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 a+} far 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
Pe $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 iz 44 
BEECH— 
PT séineesews $ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... $ 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 28 .80 380@ 33 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
el cxcttewes 105 120 130 
Saps & sel. 80 95 110 
No. 60 6 0 


1 5 7 
No. 2 A......$ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
No. 2 B...... 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 


MAPLE— 


FAS ........-$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 46 47@ 61 











oo 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— Sorr Etm— Rep Oak— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS Gel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4.... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
4/4 ...-$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4.... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20,00 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4.... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.0 
$/4 1... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4.... 80.00 70.00 57.00 28.00 23.00 8/4.... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
$/4 1... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4.... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 Harp Mariz— 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
BIRCH— 12/4 -... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 4/4 sini 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ $8.00 $ 16.00 
hehe Boe eee tee ee anes «ROCK Hias— 6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 657.00 36.00 19.00 
6/4... .96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4.... 80.00 .... 55.00 27.00 19.00 8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
8/4 1... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4 .... 85.00 -..: 60.00 30.00 20.00 10/4... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
10/4 1... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 6/4.... 90.00 .... 665.00 30.00 *20.00 12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
12/4 ...- 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 vse isi ere 2 00 ‘sieials 75.00 38.00 ©25.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 .... sees 
x3 79.00 4. . \ ones cece ee s t aed Add f 8-inch d wider, $12; 10-inch d 
HE 76.00 61.00 34.00 2400 :... 12/4 /:.: 115.00 95.00 67.00 #30100 wider, 30; iz-ineh and wider, $40. oe 
. egular stoc con ns percent or more 
For 10-inch > yar ace $30; a 4 a *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
ge eS Se ee SS maven a 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 50.00 29.00 23.00 Mma “eg vee Fioomna Srock— 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15 5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 54.00 33.00 25.00 No.1 No.2 No.3A 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 '°1: 80:00 70.00 64.00 35:00 26.00 — ~s —~ 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 74 °''! 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 4/4 $18.06 $38.00 $28.60 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 "°°" 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... Hr cthechabescessecossa Ee [a 7 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... a (Sa hr : 


Sort MAPLE— 
4/4.... 65.00 655.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4.... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 


nes tg 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
-_ 3 : 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 

oe and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $68; 1x6-inch, $70. 


6/4 weccceccccecceeeceses 57,00 40.00 30.00 
BrEcH— No. 2 and 


4/4 cccccccceveccccccescccccccccccccecgeeeee 
B/4 wccccccccccccccscccccccccccccesces 42.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices df southern hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 24, Chicago basis: 


FicuRED Rep GumM— 4/4 5/4 
Qtd. FAS. “4 Pe tesvececerewa® wen 
Pin. (FAS. a CRS See ee 


Qtd. FAS... 96.25@ 99.00 1056.50 «6 wc ccc eevee cccecccrcees No. 1&sel. 51.00@ 
No. 1&sel 57.00@ 61.00 62. HH ernie mgt Shae a i. Wena tam ocbhas No. 2.... 41.50@ 
Pin. FAS.. He | Sr MIxED OAK— 
No. 1&sel. 52.00@ 55.75 61. 25 @ 63.00 63.00@ 64.00 162. 0@ 68.00 Sd. wormy 40.75@ 
ee SE EE RASeeeeeetey betevebaress Guenbdeeebes PoPLAR— 

Sap GuM— Pin. FAS.. 89.00 
eS 8 * eee eee eee ee 77.00 Saps .. 67.50 
No. 1&sel. 47.50@ 61.25 48.00 55.00 54.25@ 55.25 No. 1. 46.75 
ECE ccuceestases sc k006ees oes 41.25 41.25 No. 2-A.. 40.50 
Pin. FAS.. tett CRS5 GETED CL.78  cvscccvcevss 69.00@ 74.00 No. 2-B.. 30.75@ 

No. 1&sel. 43.25 50.25 44.25@ 55.25 45.50@ 48.00 59.00@ 61.00 AsH— 
No. 2.... 25.50@ 28.00 27.75@ 30.50 28.00 29.25@ 37.25 Pee. ivesus 92.25 
No. SE BEE cassachesec® Rietedsesesd  Seskenoe wane No. 1&sel. 60.00@ 
BLuack GuM— TUPELO— 
PC tiththtabaks «aHxeeeemawen 56.75 60.25 rr 
I a are —- @8=———_—s(s Hinrnibacaietaus ae Pin. FAS.. 42.75@ 
i? Mg ete KARR ERReTN ee CREE Rew eee 59.50@ 60.50 No. 1&sel. 32.00@ 
Pt cccckb@rihkht wn ethnakeae satepie amare 49.50@ 50.50 Sort ELm— 
_—- No. 1&sel. 37.75 
No. 2.. _———' 4 4£€tirwemb aw cekteleepedah wtiwaetre wad Oo. - 25.76 
Hickory— CoTTronwoop— 
a eT ee ee ee 99.75 Seer 52.50 
No. - 35.00 a )8=— i “(i*‘(‘(<#“OMMK CDW” GOS HA Oe bod No. 1&sel. 36.25@ 
WHITE } Td No. 2.... 30.00@ 
ee eee. lS ec cbebeesen. Mebabbeexeas ee memeelewben CHESTNUT— 
No. 1&sel. 76. CCC Soe Ra lmwraigieloey a. aaleateus pvebeereet Qtd. sd. 
ae _— 41.25@ CR <a sttaitcsie iglesia a wormy .. 47.25 
al Se ree ere year ae Pln. sd. 
Pin’ FAS" 84.00@ 94.75 93. + tel 25 93.00 100.50 @134.50 wormy .. 56.00 
No. 1&sel. Se Ge GED GEE 6adscdcécccs weekend ie nes Basswoop— 
No. 2. PM Sau ceanekas dktieeadbeka -widsusnekus es No. 2.... 38.25 
No. 3, fig. DEES aver Gebon ds phakic pce tee e. SSE DME eRe MAGNOLIA— 
No. 3. I oh Sciatica | ecein a ge acatwrpiegel aliy dake aetna i) 2 77.75 


Sd. wormy 39.50@ 57.00 


6/4 8/4 


Ce 


No. 1&sel. 51.50 


4/4 
-- 95.00@ 98.50 
No. 1&sel. 63.00@ 65.50 
- 66.75@ 72.00 
55.00 56.00 
44.50 


44.00 


see eee eee eee 


eeeeeeeeeeesn 


eee eeeee eee se Fee eee eee eee eee eet eeeees 


eeeereeereseee se eeeeseee tee seeeeesesese 


eee eee eee eee ee 


@eereeee eee ee Cee eee eee Fee EEE OD 


ee 


85.50@ 90.50 100.50 


ee ee ee ee 


110.25 105.75 


64.25 55.50@ 74.75 63.00@ 74.75 75.75 

ee er ete eee ees 62.75 

47.25 50.25 — . wexeneweeee 

a Se (ss eawsbw ace... senna 
. 45 . thdengdeendeaveeeion 

ee | hasseeuasase seuaeadiauen 

ee is een gmap Panels 
81.7 73.50 81.75 
cabemanibine 53.50 69.75 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississipp! 
Southern Northern and 


Florida Florida Louisiana 
3&4x4” ........$42.00 $43.50 50.00 
S&E6x6" ......666 41.00 41.50 50.00 
ME” cccccscce Ge 43.50 50.00 
MEE seeenav< 52.00 51.50 52.00 
5&10x10” ....... 50.00 48.50 52.00 
MOE” § cccvses 62.00 63.00 63.00 
GEEEE”§ § occoce 58.00 60.00 60.00 
3&4x14” ....... 68.00 66.50 72.00 
5&l4xl4” ...... 54.00 53.50 68. 
2&4x16” ........ 80.00 “ae 83.00 


6&16x16” ....... 73.00 cece 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
. ae 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
rice. 

Bach 1 foot over 32 a. add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23%,-inch Face 

(Rail Delivery) 

Bé&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat, .$41.00 
B&btr. sap rift 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
Bébtr. flat.... 52.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


a. 


1x6” (%x5%").$26.00 ixio” (Mx 9 0 
ie” ($extie"5. 26-80 ie (8511-3: 35:60 





Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 
ee caeaneceen ee. ME si éensee% $29.00 
Se  cscneeuces OF et — aes | 
Be” «tascences . 28.00 
North Carolina Pine a ae 
No. 2&btr. pe No. 4 
39x24” rift.......$66.00 $61; acecei 
x2%" flat....... 48.50 37. 00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$29.50 1x10”, %x 9% .$32.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 31.50 1x12”, %x11%.- 34.00 

}#-inch thick, add $1. 


Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


WE” ccnecdnteusbseenekeeerat jeseensen $40.00 
IEE RA En ee eo nn 56.00 
GET giccccuewnahrekdecs Je eben eek eke 65.00 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— o1x2%4" 1 dexah n 
8655 ee tnn ee eee whem $938.50 $97.50 
Second grade......... canara ae $3.50 oa80 
FRE BEER s cc ce ckeccscccvives 58.50 59.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
> ee $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 
ae sens eeeee 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
1x 8” ....e0ee5- 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
Se” cccceeccee 434 78.50 45.26 40.25 
1x12” 99.5 88.50 49.25 41.25 
13” and ‘up.. nage” 50 93.50 65.25 45.25 


Lath, 4-foot > —_— en 
Spruce .......+-++-$6.60 ciLf— ver 
Hemlock ooscccse ORES Ste bbe Gabvuel 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $83@85; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 6&6/4, $126. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
56&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 3-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 6&6/4, $110@ 
112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common anéd select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 a 4/4, $50@658; 5426/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$61@63. 
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= Wire Rope for 
/}\ e 
Logging 
By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 


work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 














CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOUNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON . WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad a 4 
(ne 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 








Geet SOCEGS Coneel 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Cen. | 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








ho Sieh See Bias | 


oad 
” 
ed 
-” 
¥ 
ad 
* 


z 
=» 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operztors 














HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘‘Handbook of Bulld- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
9x2%” 39x1%” %x2” %xl1%” 
Ist qtd. wht..$111.00 $106.00 $93.00 $68.00 
Ist qtd. red... 81.00 76.00 70.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 58.00 58.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 58.00 58.00 
lst pln. wht... 81.00 66.00 65.00 50.00 
Ist pln. red... 74.00 66.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht 72.00 61.00 48.00 43.00 
2nd pln. red... 66.00 61.00 48.00 49.00 
mee Se -acvcces 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 
BOG 866 scccss 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 
ee 31.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 
%x2” %x1%” 
Re ae See $100.50 $ 98.50 
| ee rere 98.50 96.50 
| ee 76.50 73.50 
ee es, Man tiwnewe wd eaters - 76.50 73.50 
SA ee ee 73.50 76.50 
ek a eee 67.50 70.50 
ee ie Gass bse wtnewesoner 67.50 66.50 
ff ee eer ree 63.50 65.50 
ee i, HeaCnuke Secon seewakeun 49.50 45.50 
Se ee rere 49.50 45.50 
PE adicndenkeveduesteance 22.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30.—Prices on Amer. 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS: 6- +e wide: 4/4, $245; 6/4, $250; 6/4, 
as = 2" $265 
10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$286; S34 4, $29 
180. ect: 4/4, 5165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $176; 8/4, 


: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140, 
No. 2 : 4/4, $42.60; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula ond ried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich 





FAS No. 1 & sel, 

SO ey ee eer - $115.00 $ 90.00 
ee ere coecee Se 95.00 
re erry «++ 125.00 100.00 
8/4 Ratha ie aad aieahe ae - 130.00 105.00 
Pers ven nerses occas See 125.00 
BE sas satenwuns wees «+++ 160.00 135.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Dec, 28: 

First Second 


Third 
ll ese $88.75 $71.65 


$52.35 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dee. 30.—Despite the usual quict- 
ness of business in holiday time, when minds 
are occupied by lighter things, there has been 
a fair trade in northern pine, mainly from the 
industrials. Retail yard trade has not opened 
up yet. Prices remain unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 
pine market is holding its own, so far as 
prices are concerned. There has been much 
strength in the better grades, and this is ex- 
pected to continue. Wholesalers regard the 
building outlook for next year as favorable, 
and they believe that northern pine will be 
in fully as good demand as it has been this 


— HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—Demand for east- 
ern hemlock has been even lighter than usual 
for the last fortnight, transactions being 
confined to small lots and there are scant 
stocks in the hands of retailers. Wholesalers 
of western hemlock have ample stocks. Ar- 
rivals of eastern and Pacific coast stock have 
been light of late. Prices have not been 
altered. 


30.—The northern 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Hardwood distributers 
report some movement to the industrials, and 
a tendency to hand out releases on previous 
orders taken for deferred shipment. Indica- 
tions seem to point to more snap to the mar- 
ket as soon as holiday celebrations are thor- 
oughly past. Prices generally are unchanged, 
but oak flooring is wavering a little, and ap- 
parently needs just a little more push in or- 
der to continue its upward turn. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Hardwood de- 
mand is quiet, though a few orders are being 
placed for delivery right after the first of the 
year. Some of these orders come from auto- 
mobile companies. The woods most in de- 
mand are oak, maple, ash and gum. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 30.—Southern 
hardwoods have been dull. All items, except 
No. 1 common red gum for use in furniture 
and interior trim, are fairly steady. Inquiry 
shows improvement for the general line, how- 
ever, and wholesalers look for business to 
open up around Jan. 15 to 25, with good buy- 
ing in February and March. Dry stocks in 


certain lines are not heavy. Some items of 
automobile lumber are in low supply because 
the mills have not been manufacturing them. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 30.—The usual holiday 
lull prevails in the market for hardwoods, and 
there is very little buying either by yards 
or consumers. Manufacturers are firmly hold- 
ing their stocks at prevailing quotations, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Retailers are becoming 
somewhat uneasy about the possibilities of 
the fir market, and increasing numbers are 
casting about to get under cover, expecting 
a -decided rise in prices early in January. 
Spruce, too, is reported as moving in greater 
quantities, at fair prices. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—Demand for fir has 
been very light and competition has been 
extremely keen. Arrivals have been light 
and indications are that shipments will be 
materially curtailed during the early part of 
1930. There are large stocks of well assorted, 
high grade lumber in storage here, but no 
congestion on the harbor. Wholesalers ex- 
pect improved demand within a few weeks, 
and have announced no change in prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 31.—The fir mar- 
ket has been very quiet, with present orders 
largely for pressing needs. The inquiry is 
large and should produce a good business 
after the holidays. Prices are weak. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Most of the local dis- 
tributers are reporting a fair trade in the 
western pines, even during the holiday sea- 
son, with retailers taking a more active in- 
terest in the market within the last week or 
so. A wave of buying, to meet spring needs, 
is confidently expected. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Demand for 
western pines is slow. It is expected that it 
will improve early in the coming year. No 
particular change in prices has taken place 
recently, the tendency being toward unsettle- 
ment, though in the better grades some firm- 
ness is shown. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—Stocks of all com- 
mon grades of Pondosa and Idaho pines are 
badly broken, and some wholesalers have 
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little or no lumber to offer. With supply and 
demand balanced, prices are holding very 
firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 31.—Factory de- 
mand for western pines is bringing in most 
of the current orders, the retail demand be- 
ing small and not likely to show much in- 
crease for a while. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—In the last two 
weeks there has been very little activity 
in West Coast shingles. There are ample 
supplies of eastern spruce lath, with prices 
closing out the year at $4.75 for cargo lath 
in large lots, and $5 for small lots. Rail 
lath are 25 cents more. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Dee. 31.—Shingle de- 
mand is light, and prices continue weak. 
Clears are quoted at $2.25, and stars up to 
$2.10. The demand for siding is light and 
is mostly for mixed car lots. Lath demand 
also is slow, but is expected to pick up con- 
siderably after this week. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Cypress moyement is 
rather low in this market, with retailers buy- 
ing in small lots only, to fill depleted stocks. 
Industrial movement is sluggish. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 30.—Practically 
no demand for cypress is reported in this 
market. Prices are unsettled. Small lots 
of finish and rough lumber were taken where 
bargains were obtainable on distress cars. 
Prospects are good, however, for late January 
and up to March, judging by the inquiry. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 30.—Demand for 
either red or yellow cypress has ‘been quiet. 
Buying of yellow cypress is confined to the 
lower grades. Prices are unchanged. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Distributers of south- 
ern pine have taken on a more optimistic at- 
titude toward the world recently, and are re- 
porting a fairly good outlook, with inquiries 
indicating there is some buying to be done 
by retail yards. Some of these orders al- 
ready have been placed, and others are made 
certain by the unusually low stocks which are 
prevalent throughout the trade. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is very light. Mills are winding up 
the year with depleted stocks, and dry stock 
is expected to be scarce early in 1930. The 
local trade is optimistic. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 30.—Business in south- 
ern pine was quiet last week, However, the 
mills found it difficult to ship, as a result of 
snow and rains in producing sections. The list 
of transit cars has been cut to virtually noth- 
ing. Manufacturers for the most part seem to 
be looking for a flurry of fill-in orders after 
the first of the year, and in the meantime 
are not inclined to make any prices for ship- 
ment then. Industrial trade is quiet. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 31.—Southern 
Pine trade has been confined to orders for im- 
mediate requirements and some _ industrial 
business, the retail demand being largely from 
a South and Southwest. Prices still are 
ow. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 30.—Buying is 
at a low ebb. Prices are slightly weaker, 
with mills eager to convert stocks into cash. 
Wholesalers here estimated that sales last 
month were only about 20 percent of normal. 
Stocks in yards are low, both in the city and 
in the country districts. 


SASSSABBEAZZAAZEEE: 


OBITUARY 
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to Lockhart, and then to San Antonio, where 
they settled on a creek eight miles south of 
the city which is known today as Beitel Creek. 
There ten children were born to them, five 
boys and five girls. All the boys were herds- 
men from infancy, and at the age of fourteen, 
Albert drove a herd of cattle from San An- 


tonio to Hastings, Neb. The father and elder 
brothers all served in the Civil war. After 
the war they returned to San Antonio and 
started a lumber business. In those. days 
most of the lumber was shipped to San 
Antonio from Florida, being conveyed in 
barges to the Texas coast and then overland 
to the Alamo city by ox teams. Albert Beitel 
was placed in charge of the Kingsbury lum- 
ber yard in 1876, which was one of the many 
yards established by the family in the devel- 
opment of their business: He had -been the 
active head of the business since 1898. 


MRS. GEORGE H. ESTES, mother of 
Thornton and Charles Estes, well-known lum- 
ber men of Birmingham, Ala., died at her 
home in Birmingham on Thursday night, Dec. 
26, at the age of 77. Mrs. Estes had been a 
resident of Birmingham for more than 35 
vears. She was the widow of George H. 
Estes, widely known in Alabama and at one 
time alderman of Birmingham. She was ac- 
tive in chureh and D. A. R. affairs. She is 
survived by five sons and three daughters. 


OLE P. HEGSTEAD, 74 years old, manager 
of a lumber yard at Slayton, Minn., for many 
years, dropped dead at his home in Slayton 
Dec. 25. Death was attributed to heart disease. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
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sociations. It is also proposed that State asso- 
ciations obtain estimates as to the housing 
needs of towns and cities in order that over- 
building may be avoided. 

An effort to increase amounts available for 
home modernizing work financed by building 
and loan associations is under way. 

The National Association of Building Own- 
ers & Managers reports it has taken action to 
carry out a program of increased expenditures 
for necessary maintenance and improvement 
work throughout the $7,000,000,000 worth of 
office buildings represented in its membership. 

Similar measures to encourage the over- 
hauling and repair of mechanical equipment 
have been taken by trade associations. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association, while 
commending the business stabilization program, 
sounds a note of warning that public works 
and public improvements should be kept well 
within the limit of the people to pay for them. 


Sets Up as Consulting Engineer 


The resignation of Dudley F. Holtman as 
construction engineer of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce, and the appointment of Nelson S. Per- 
kins to take his place as assistant director, is 
announced by Director Axel H. Oxholm, effec- 
tive on the New Year. 

Mr. Holtman has been assistant director since 
the creation of the National committee in 1926. 
He has had a long and varied experience as a 
wood construction engineer. Mr. Holtman re- 
cently completed the committee’s manual 
“Wood Construction,” in this work rendering 
the industry and the committee a very valuable 
service in bringing together in one volume the 
most complete information on the use of wood 
in construction ever published. 

It is Mr. Holtman’s plan to establish him- 
self in Chicago as a consulting engineer, in 
which field he will specialize in wood construc- 
tion. In recognition of his services to the 
committee, Mr. Holtman was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that body at 
a meeting in the fall. In this capacity he will 
continue to give the committee the benefit of 
his experience. 

Mr. Perkins, as successor to Mr. Holtman, 
will carry on the wood construction activities 
of the committee. He is a graduate in civil 
engineering from Cornell University and as- 
sisted Mr. Holtman in the preparation of 
“Wood Construction.” He comes to the com- 
mittee from the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and is thoroughly familiar with 
wood construction practice. 














Ask Any User What 
He Thinks of a 


oy) STANDARD 


Any one of the hundreds of 
lumber yards now using a 
Standard Gravity Conveyor 
would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend its use. They know 
from actual experience that it 
saves time, effort and money. 





Standard Conveyors are built 
with this idea in mind: They 
must provide the most efficient 
as well as the most economical 
means for transporting lumber 
from car to pile or from pile 
to truck. And this they do 
. thanks ‘to the great care 
used in producing a gravity 
conveyor correctly designed in 
every particular. "i 


Standard Rollers, Bearings, 
Frames all are built of 
the finest materials . . . with 
special construction features 
assuring years of dependable 


performance. The result is 
what you would naturally 
expect— 


Savings you could obtain in 
no other way. * 
An All-time solution of your 
material handling problem. 


We'll be glad to mail you 
catalog. Write for it today. 


TANDAR 


NORTH ST.PAUL MINNESOTA 





BALTIMORE OFFICE......... eeecccces .15 W. Franklin 8t. 
BOSTON OFFICE........0ceeeeeeees seeeeeee TOD Iston St. 
BUFFALO OFFICE.  .....seeceseeeceees Square 
CHICAGO OFFICE .....ccccesececesseseeseesecssceseces 
esescces 400 W. Madison St., 2350, Daily News Bldg. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE.......++++++ ° Ingalls Bldg. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE.......+-+e+ee0 -»-5005 Euclid Ave. 
DALLAS OFFICE.......++++++- seccececcecess6313 Oram Bt. 
DETROIT OFFICE.........+++: ...420 U. 8. Mortgage Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE.........++eeee+++++1321 Union Ave. 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE..........+++- 335 So. San Pedro St. 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE,......+-+++0++ --1003 Magazine St. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE...... seeeeeee420 Lexington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE........+.++++++-2401 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE........++.+++ 4401 San Bruno Ave. 


SEATTLE OFFICBE............++.321 Lumber Exchange Bidg.- 
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Ti FOREIGN 
Jimmie Weallterbesl says. ta cnt a wattom 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—With stocks not 
at a high level despite generally restricted 
consumption, the lumber trade position in the 
United Kingdom at the end of the year jg 


“Modernizing reported not unfavorable, apart from the fajj. 




















ure of the Russian lumber negotiations ang 
the consequent break-up of the British import 
syndicate, which leaves the 1930 position up. 


Prospects ave "Ean of softwood lumber into the Unite 


States for the eleven months ended with No. 
vember aggregated 1,317,808,000 feet, valued 
at $34,123,750, compared with 1,255,952,009 


Eve wh ve” feet, valued at $32,536,253 for the same 
period of 1928. 


Exports of softwood lumber and sawn tim. 
ber from the United States during the elevep- 
month period this year totaled 2,406,521,000 


e feet, valued at $72,818,394, compared with 
Loox for the homes in your 2,435,042,000 feet, valued at $71,705,460 last 
community that are in need of year. Hardwood lumber exports this year 


aggregated 417,411,000 feet, valued at $27,728, 
571, compared with 404,624,000 feet, valued at 


Repainting $26,487,733 last year. 
f In Australia import stocks are _ reported 
Insulation generally heavy and overseas ordering cau- 
tious. Curtailed construction activity makes 
for slack lumber demand. The trade in Aus- 
Improved Appearance tralia expects the new duties to virtually end 





the importation of plywood except for panels 
cut to size, and to curtail heavily imports of 


Choose one in a location that will influence future box shooks. 

eRe The lumber market at Tienftsin reports 
work. See the owner and get permission to take a kodak business quiet, with rather heavy overstocks 

. . —_ ° of Douglas fir on hand. 
picture. Send it to our Modernizing Service Department Wies Gensel hese 3. Biste senecte Gan 
and, without obligation, let us make a sketch suggesting Havre that transactions in Douglas fir have 
h he i d ith been quite limited of late. This wood is used 
changes and how the appearance may be improved wit for construction purposes whenever pieces of 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles laid over old sidewalls more than average length are necessary and 
when Scandinavian dimensions are unsuited 
and roof. Do not try to sell your prospect until you show for the purpose. Stocks of pitchpine are re- 
: d above the ; , 
hie the sketch. ported above the average and more than suffi 


cient for current demand, with transactions 
few. Prices of pitchpine and hardwood are 


One example of this free Service will conclusively stable. Stocks of cabinet woods from French 


prove to you that this method will not only sell WEATH- African cslonies held at Havre at the beg 

Pe s Pi ning of December were described as enor- 

ERBEST for the modernizing job but a good bill of other mous. The import cost of African hardwood 

. is at such a comparatively low level that it 

material as well. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Seanad ae pane Ger Aaneeiean eeunmeliaen ae 
CO., Inc., 1539 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N.Y. hardwoods, according to Mr. Blais. 

The office of the American commercial at- 

Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. taché at The Hague reports that a majority 

Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers of the Netherlands lumber dealers are well 


supplied for the winter, as fall receipts were 
large. High prices of pitchpine lumber and 
timber are assigned as the reason for re- 
stricted turnover. Likewise there has been 


7 little demand for Douglas fir timber, although 
there has been a fair demand for lumber for 
WEATHERBEST Wealterves flooring and for doors. Prices for doors show 
Stained Shingles Sold an upward movement. West Coast hemlock 
Only Thru Retail was recently introduced in the Netherlands 
Lumber Dealers NALNED= MINSLES and is known as “the lumber of long dimen- 
sions.” The price quoted compared favorably 
-- For Roars AND SiDE-Wau with the price for Scandinavian spruce, and 
several trial shipments were made. It is 
stated, however, that the greater part of ar- 
rivals have been destined for Germany. It 
seems quite likely that hemlock will acquire 
a permanent foothold in this market. 
November waterborne shipments of lumber 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Atlantic ports of 


© the United States were 2,740,780 feet, and to 
ualit Atlantic ports of Canada nothing, according 
to a wire from Trade Commissioner E. G. Bab- 
bitt. In October shipments to Atlantic ports 
in the United States were 1,940,356 feet, and 
NORTHERN to Canadian ports 4,572,329 feet. For Sep- 
tember shipments to American ports on the 
Atlantic coast were 1,875,877 feet, and to Ca- 

HARD W OODS nadian ports 1,857,506 feet. 
The total area of German forests is 31,258,- 
000 acres, or 27 percent of the total area of 
° > the empire, according to latest available fig- 
from Quality Timber ures transmitted by R. W. Heingartner, Amer- 
ican consul at Frankfort-on-Main. About one- 


half the German forests are privately owned. 
The State proper owns about one-third. Three- 


fourths of the forests consist of coniferous 

Stack Lumber Co timber, the proportion of softwoods declining 
e toward the West. ‘The total yield of timber 

MANISTIQUE, MICHIG AN from German forests during 1927 was 50,000,- 


000 cubic meters, or nearly 1,800,000,000 cu- 
bic feet. 
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White Pine 
Hemlock 




















